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Comment of the Press 


There are published in this country two month- 
lies which we think are growing better with each 
publication. They are The Queen’s Work and 
THe GRAIL.—The Record, Louisville, Ky. 


Cleaning up our library table we -found a new 
publication THE GRAIL, published by the St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. The first 
issue contains a great variety of reading matter 
of high literary merit. The make-up and print- 
ing is well done and a credit to the Rev. pub- 
lishers. Success to THE GRatL.—The Mount 
Angel Magazine, Mt. Angel, Oregon. 


Another magazine born not long ago is THE 
GRAIL, which has as a subtitle, “a popular Eu- 
charistic monthly published by the Benedictines” 
of St. Meinrad, In The first number offers 
a good variety of sketches, verses and stories 
bearing for the most part on devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. America cordially wishes 
THE GRAIL a long and prosperous career.— 
America, June 14, 1919. 


The Abbey Press of the Benedictine Fathers 
at St. Meinrad, Indiana, have issued recently the 
first number of a new magazine. It is entitled 
THE GRAIL, and is a popular monthly devoted 
to the promotion of devotion to the Holy Eucha- 
rist The first number contains various sto- 
ries, sketches, and poms which will appeal par- 
ticularly to those o . omg devotion to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament.—The New World, Chicago. 


We are glad to welcome THE GRAIL, a new 
eee which made its appearance this May. 
t is published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana. Its aim in its 
own words is “to foster devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, to encourage vocations among the 
secular and regular clergy, to work for the mis- 
sions at home and in distant lands and help in 
spreading wholesome literature.” We wish THE 
GRAIL the best of success.—The Catholic North- 
west Progress, Seattle, Washington. 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome the 
appearance of a new Benedictine publication, 
THE GraIL, from St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana. 
The first number contains contributions from 
some of the best writers in the country. We hope 
for the success of this new venture in Catho- 
lic journalism. The subscription price is one 
dollar a year. Send in yours today. Address: 
THE GrRalL, St. Meinrad, Indiana.—Abbey 
Student, Atchison, Kans. 


A very neat and attractive new religious 
monthly magazine has been started at St. Mein- 
rad by the Benedictine Fathers. The new month- 
ly publication announces that it will foster the 
love and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and 
encourage vocation to the priesthood, for home 
and foreign missions. THE GRAIL is issued from 
the Abbey print shop and its appearance does 
credit to the printers and editors. The first 
number has many interesting religious articles 
and some cleverly written features in its de- 
partments. THE GRAIL is very welcome to our 
exchange table and we wish it every success in 
its field—The Indiana Catholic and Record. 


We have at hand the first issue of THE GRAIL, 
a new-comer in the field of Catholic periodical 
literature. It is published by the Benedictine 
Fathers of St. Meinrad The chief purpose of 
THE GRAIL, as stated in the introductory edito- 
rial, will be to continue in the English language, 
the noble work of the Paradieses-F'ruechte. e 
initial number is promisingly put up....We ex- 
tend the heartiest “God bless your work!” to the 
managment of THE GRAIL, and most earnestly 
hope that their venture will prove a decided 
success, and take its rank among our first-class 
periodicals, thus helping to counteract the vi- 
ciousness of the multitudinous secular magazines. 
—— Listy, St. Procopius College, Lisle, 

nois. 


The Herold des Glaubens, for May 21, has 
grasped our purpose and makes the following 
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comment: Under title of THE GRAIL, the Bene- 
dictine Fathers of St. Meinrad, Ind., are editing 
a new religious monthly in English. The artis- 
tic and tasteful cover represents a flaming 
cherub with the Holy Grail—the symbol of the 
Holy Eucharist—in his hands; the knight of the 
Holy Grail—symbolizing the Christian—resting 
on his sword and clad in full armor, reverently 
kneels at the cherub’s feet. According to the 
introductory remarks of the editor, the purpose 
of the magazine is to foster love and devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist, to encourage vocations 
to the priesthood and the religious state, to 
further the cause of Catholic missions, and, final- 
ly, to edify and instruct the faithful. The mag- 
azine, therefore, does not confine itself within 
too narrow limits. Besides presenting strictly 
religious topics, it will also deal in a —— 
way with questions touching education, history, 
sociology, etc., it grants a welcome asylum to 
the short story and assigns to children, even 
the smallest, an enjoyable playground.—This 
plan is carried out in the first number.—In the 
course of time THE GRAIL is to supplant the 
Paradieses-F ruechte, a paper edited by the same 
Fathers. We welcome the new magazine and 
wish it success. 


THE GRAIL APPEARS IN INDIANA 


The need of.a Catholic press is being under- 
stood and intelligently discussed more and more 
every day. Tens of thousands of loyal Catholic 
hearts are longing for the realization of gener- 
ous plans which will give us representation in 
the consciousness of the American public which 
is now denied us for the want of a press of our 
own. 

The problem is going to be worked out in a 
way peculiar to the genius of the Catholic com- 
munity, as all Catholic solutions. of Catholic 
problems are. Most of us will be surprised at 
the beautiful and effectual form finally taken by 
the Church in print. It is almost sure to be 
entirely different from anything we are now 
imagining. 
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Of great significance, as straws show how the 
wind blows, is the multiplication of little Catho- 
lic magazines of which St. Mary’s Calendar is 
a model example. These magazines are becoming 
numerous and many of them are exceptionally 
clever. Each new venture seems to be better 
than the last. They make up really a big liter- 
ature and, taken in the aggregate, they are 
reaching practically all the Catholics in the 
United States. They are also being read by 
unsuspected multitudes of non-Catholics who are 
deeply influenced by them. 

One of the most wonderful of the new maga- 
zines is called THE GRAIL.’ The May number is 
volume one. It is published from the Abbey 
Press at St. Meinrad, Indiana. It is a local 
organ of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
and, besides, it is a singularly complete magazine 
for a first number. Everything about it is won- 
derful. The artistic title-page is a joy to an 
ane that loves and longs for Catholic excel- 
ence. 

It is the purpose of the magazine to publish, 
at the price of one dollar a year, a popular 
monthly which will foster love and devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament, encourage vocations for 
home and foreign missions, work in behalf of 
the missions, and edify the faithful with whole- 
some literature on religion, education, science, 
history, sociology and the like, in the form of 
essays, poems and short stories. The best livin 
writers are to be represented in its pages an 
the magazine undertakes from the start to cul- 
tivate undeveloped powers of Catholic writers. 
It has sprung forth like Minerva, full-armed 
from the brow of Jove, and is a striking proof 
of the fact that Catholics know how to write 
and edit and publish the very best literature. 
I hope it will inspire others to join the publish- 
ing movement which eventually must fill our 
America with the printed truth and beauty of 
our Holy Faith—St. Mary’s Church Calendar, 

ublished by the Paulist Fathers, Chicago, 

une, 1919. 


First Promise 


Nature, in all her varied forms, is fair; 
The gladness in her heart bursts forth in flowers, 
In song,—good promise of the precious dower 

She hath in store and generous will share. 


The smiling fields tell of the wealth they bear; 
Fair fruit is heralded in fragrant bower: 
The joy within is a resistless power 

That breaks its bonds to spread out everywhere. 


E’en so, the bliss that dwelt in Mary’s breast 
Glowed on her cheek and shone within her eye. 

There did her cousin read how wondrous blest 
That virgin was, and loud did magnify. 

And then a thrill through life’s dark valley shot 

As her sweet voice intoned Magnificat. 


ANDREW GREEN, O. S. B. 
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striving and toiling for many a decade to 

find a talisman which would enable the 
children of men to live in mutual peace and 
harmony. They have suggested all sorts of 
schemes of “social uplift” and drawn up numer- 
ous programs for curing social evils and for 
removing some of the more grievous burdens 
weighing upon the unfortunate and the poor. 
They have looked about for a source of healing 
balm for the many who are oppressed by the 
bitter hardships of life. At last, in this era of 
“social consciousness,” they spied a gleam of 
hope. “Social service” became their watchword. 
Let us found social settlements and inaugurate 
anti-tuberculosis campaigns, let us enact child- 
labor laws, and forbid the working of women in 
factories, let us bring light and sunshine into 
the slums and compel the children of the tene- 
ments to attend our palatial schools,—and then 
will come the era of peace and universal bene- 
volence. 

Alas, for these fine schemes of the reformers! 
Their measures brought only temporary relief, 
they scratched only the surface of the vast abyss 
of social misery and discontent. Still the thinly- 
clad and hungry pauper clenched his fists when 
he made way for the luxurious auto of the 
capitalist dashing down the boulevard. Still came 
the angry roar of rebellion and the mutterings 
of revenge from the workers in the busy indus- 
trial centres. Still the great wave of crime 
rolled on—murders and house-breaking and the 
oppression of the weak by the strong. 

Not that the effects of the good reformers 
were insincere or not appreciated by the depend- 
ent and unemployed and hungry'masses. They 
were appreciated. But better than any one else 
the poor, and those caught in the great indus- 
trial machine, saw that the efforts made for 
their welfare would not effect a permanent cure. 
A dole of money would go only so far, a thin 
garment would soon be outworn, a raise in wages 
would be subject to change, the spectre of want 
and disease could not be driven away by a few 
laws of the legislature. 

Christian justice and Christian charity, the 
two mighty foundation virtues, without which 
no society can long enjoy social peace and pros- 
perity, no longer ruled in the world of labor. 
The wage-earner had long ago taken note of 
this fact. The greed of unrestricted competition 
had built up a strictly material code of success— 
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The Holy Eucharist and its Social Blessings 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


get as much profit as possible, without consulting 
the welfare of neighbor or workman. The reform, 
then, of society presupposed that of individuals. 
The individual must first build up a kingdom 
of righteousness in his own heart more justly 
with his brethren. 

Now, it is a fact which is quite often ignored, 
that the practice of, and faithful obedience to, 
Catholic precepts, imply even earthly, that is, 
social blessings. The seven sacraments, for in- 
stance, are so many channels of social peace and 
joy for all mankind. For society is made up of 
individuals, and what is of priceless worth to 
the individual, cannot become an evil for the 
community. But the sacraments are a permanent 
well-spring of grace and uplift for the individ-. 
ual Christian wayfarer through life’s pilgrimage. 

The Holy Eucharist especially is a sacrament 
of love, the Sacrament Divine, bringing men into 
intimate union with the Giver of all good gifts. 
It is the greatest act of charity and condescen- 
sion which the God-Man could perform for us. 
Its institution was preceded by the touching cere- 
mony of the Washing of the Feet, another con- 
vincing token of Christ’s love for His people. 
The Savior, again, could have left us some other 
memorial of His boundless love for us. But He 
wished to give Himself. And as we are com- 
manded to imitate Him, we too must spend our- 
selves for the brethren. His sacrament of love, 
therefore, becomes a social commandment, whose 
faithful observance will surely make for social 
blessings and happiness. 

The spirit of sacrifice, the willingness to forego 
a little comfert occasionally, the readiness to 
accept suggestions from others and to give up 
our own pet desires, this spirit is also taught in 
the Holy Sacrament of the altar. Christ daily 
immolates Himself as a Victim for the sins of 
the world. On the Cross, as well as at the holy 
Mass, He teaches us this spirit of submission, 
of toleration, of mutual forbearance and forgive- 
ness. These virtues will sometimes do more to 
promote social justice than cleverly written labor 
laws or fiery speeches on “the wrongs of the 
laboring class.” Support of the poor and help 


for the weak, the outcast and needy, are a 
large—perhaps the largest part, of the modern 
social service program. Is this help always given 
in the spirit of true charity? Does not the recip- 
ient of assistance from a “charity organization” 
sometimes receive an unmerited rebuff together 

‘ From the Tabernacle Christ in- 


with the dole? 
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vites all men: “Come to me all you who labor 
and are burdened and I will refresh you.” Since 
we all at times need a consoler, we may well, 
in turn, act the part of Christ towards others by 
helping in the upbuilding of social peace and 
justice, but performing this noble duty in His 
sweet spirit. 

The Blessed Sacrament as a pledge of Christ’s 
love for us and as an incentive to well-doing on 
our part, lends a deeper meaning to the words 
of the Psalmist: “Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” 

Of the early Christians it was said: “Behold, 
how they love one another.” Alas, that beautiful 
spirit has almost died out in some sections of 
the community. The Prince of Peace is no longer 
listened to. For in the clash of social interests 
and commercial and political rivalries, hate and 
mutual contempt rule supreme. We have heard 
nations vilify nations, while the great strife be- 
tween capital and labor is always giving birth 
to bitter accusations and reckless incrimination. 
Even those of the same family or household 
sometimes become hard enemies and refuse to 
behave toward one another as Christians. 
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Here then it is that Christ’s memorial of un- 
told love the Blessed Eucharist, can work won- 
ders of peace and fraternal union. The Holy 
Eucharist is rightly called a Miracle of love. 
It verifies Christ’s own words: “Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” For daily Christ is offered 
on the altar for His unworthy and rebellious 
children. But as those who wish to receive the 
Prince of Peace into their hearts must first cast 
out serious ill will and revenge, and envy and 
contention, it is easy to see what an immense 
social benefit accrues to mankind when many 
Christians receive their Lord fervently in Holy 
Communion. 

The frequent, worthy reception of their Eu- 
charistic Lord by Catholics, rich and poor, em- 
ployer and workman, will help to diffuse “the 
charity of Christ” in many hearts. And this is 
at least the beginning of a lasting and beneficial 
social reform. For no “reform” of society will 
be possible when hatred and domineering pride 
and self-will prevent rulers and ruled alike from 
listening to the dictates of Christian justice and 
charity. 


Louis Pasteur 


HENRIET1E EUGENIE DELAMARE 


HE life of a celebrated man ought always to 

be to us, more than a matter of interest, it 

should be an uplift and inspiration to do 
greater and better things ourselves, and few 
men have left us a finer example to follow than 
the eminent scientist, Louis Pasteur. He was 
not only a great scientific discoverer but a truly 
great and good man, sincerely religious, intensely 
patriotic, devoted to his family, true to his 
friends, upright, sincere, unselfish. Scarcely 
anyone has left a grander record of a pure as 
well as useful life afd it is one of the finest 
points in his character that his chief aim was, 
not to win fame or fortune, but to be of use to 
his fellow men. He was an indefatigable worker, 
persevering and conscientious to the supreme de- 
gree, never sparing himself, always eager to do 
and learn more. His scientific discoveries so far 
from shaking his child-like faith, did but in- 
crease it and it enabled him to bear bravely 
many sorrows, sufferings and wrongs. Natural- 
ly serious and reserved, he appeared cold to 
strangers but was really one of the warmest 
hearted and most sensitive of men. An excel- 


lent and affectionate son and devoted husband, 
he was blessed with good and loving children and 
his pupils on whom he lavished his time and care, 
almost worshipped him. 

The son of a tanner who had previously distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in the war of Napo- 
leon the first, Louis Pasteur was born at Dole 
in the northeast of France on the twenty-seventh 
of December, 1822. A few years later his family 
which was in very straightened circumstances, 
moved to a small town called Arbois. Their 
little tannery was situated near a winding stream 
and surrounded by picturesque slopes of country- 
side and Louis grew to love the place so much 
that almost to the end of his life he returned 
to it every year for a restful holiday. Though 
so simple in their tastes and mode of life, his 
parents were gifted with high and noble sen- 
timents and aspirations and instilled them into 
their little son. From his father, a rather stern 
though kindly man, he inherited his sound judg- 
ment, practical common sense and strong power 
of will of which he made such grand use all his 
life and from his gentle mother, he got his sen- 
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sitiveness, his tender pity and love not only for 
men but animals, and his passion for art and 
poetry. His was a wonderfully rich and gifted 
nature, so strong and powerful, yet gentle and 
idealistic. 

As a child he attended the public school of 
Arbois but though he studied diligently, he was 
rather slow than otherwise, and gave no sign 
of the wonderful intellect which was to make 
him so famous later on. When not attending 
his classes he loved te play and roam about the 
wild things of nature, for the sight ef any suf- 
fering whatever was pain to him all through 
his life. During his boyhood, he was passionate- 
ly fond of drawing and painting, and quite noted 
in all the neighborhood for his gift of portraiture, 
but though he had such an undoubted talent his 
father did not wish him to become an artist, 
thinking that the career of a professor would 
be a far higher and more useful one for him. 

Young Louis not only acceded to his wishes and 
gave himself up to the most strenuous and cease- 
less study, but after a time he entirely gave up 
his beloved art, fearing that it might cause him 
to neglect more serious work. He did not waste 
a minute, and even when out for a walk with a 
friend would insist on the discussion of some sub- 
ject of literature or philosophy. His pleasure 
consisted of attending lectures or reading in 
libraries, and the dangers of Paris life were no 
temptation to him. He lived most abstemiously, 
his chief luxury being a forty cent dinner on a 
Sunday and a rare visit to the theatre, so rare 
that it only occurred four times in the whole of 
his student’s life. 

It is no wonder therefore, that he passed al! 
his examinations successfully and obtained one 
degree after another until later in life he had 
all that was in the power of the University to 
give. 

As soon as he had graduated from the cele- 
brated “Ecole Normale” of Paris he was to his 
great joy chosen as laboratory assistant to one 
of the leading scientists and almost immediately 
began the series of those wonderful discoveries 
which have been one of the glories of France 
and have made Pasteur’s name famous the world 
over. When some years later he was appointed 
first, professor and lecturer to one college after 
another, then finally Administrator of the Ecole 
Normale he fulfilled all these important duties 
with earnest and scrupulous care but this did 
not prevent him from carrying on his scientific 
work finding out one marvel after another by 
dint of long and persevering research, calcula- 
tions and experiments, while struggling bravely 
against the attacks of jealous adversaries and 
many other difficulties, among which were ill 
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health and partial paralysis. At one time when 
his life was despaired of he murmured “God’s 
will be done, but I had hoped to be able to do more 
for my fellow men before I died.” 

Pasteur is said to have made useful discoveries 
in almost every physical and natural science but 
his three chief ones have been summed up. as 
follows: First. Each fermentation is the prod- 
uct of the development of a special microbe. 
Second. Infectious diseases are produced by the 
development of some special microbe within the 
organism. Third. The microbe of an infectious 
disease if cultivated under certain specific con- 
ditions, loses much of its strength and harmful 
properties; it can then be converted from a 
virus to a vaccine—that is, from a deadly poison 
to a remedy. 


As a result of these facts, Pasteur first dis- 
covered the causes and the cure of the diseases 
of wine, beer, milk and other liquids, and also 
found out the microbes of all the most deadly 
contagious maladies of cattle, horses, pigs and 
fowls and the different vaccines which would 
prevent or cure each one of them. It took him 
six years of patient labor and struggles against 
ignorance and prejudice before he ascertained the 
right method of curing the disease of silk worms, 
which was killing them off to such an extent 
as to threaten the ruin of the silk industry of 
France. All these discoveries have saved mil- 
lions every year to his beloved country but the 
thing of all others which has made his name 
famous is his finding a cure for the fearful dis- 
ease of hydrophobia, both in animals and men. 
Not only have Louis Pasteur’s own discoveries 
proved a priceless benefit to mankind but they 
have opened up an endless vista of possibilities 
to succeeding scientists and have revolutionized 
the medical profession. In order to facilitate 
the work of his disciples and followers, he found- 
ed in his old age the “Pasteur Institute” for the 
continued study and cure of diseases. 

Although, like all innovators, he had many 
enemies, Pasteur, all through his life, won the 
respect and admiration of nearly all enlightened 
men. Honors and recompense were showered 
upon him more and more as he grew older and 
when he reached the age of seventy, he received 
a veritable ovation in which celebrities from all 
parts of the world vied with each other in doing 
homage to this great son of humble peasants. 
He has been dead several years now, but his 
name will ever remain famous, not only as that 
of a great scientist, but of a great benefactor 
to mankind. 


The Precious Blood of Jesus is the cement of 
the palace of the Church.—Faber. 
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The Council - Fire 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


HE last of a long line of canvas-covered 
wagons appeared at the top of a steep descent 
from the mesa, then rumbled slowly down 
the valley to where a crowd of romany clansmen 
were gathered around a crackling fire. There 
in a deep basin girded by frowning mountains, 
the veterans of a thousand campfires were con- 
vened in council. Representing the accumulated 
wisdom, the traditional customs, and the age- 
old laws of gypsydom, and oblivious of the chill 
of the crisp autumn air and the weird, mourn- 
ful soughing of the wind, they sat in tribal 
groups, talking and gesticulating excitedly. 
The wagon stopped; a solemn stillness fell 
into two lines, evidently forming a guard of 
some sort. In a moment, two other gypsies, 
more stalwart than their sturdy comrades, sprang 
from the wagon and silently escorted a bare- 
headed, shackled tribesman into the midst of the 
circle. 
The sages looked searchingly at the captive 


who, although bearing a certain air of hauteur 
and defiance, looked wildly, appealingly about 
him. His gaily embroidered velvet jacket had 


a distinct newness of appearance but it was 
marred by numerous rents and stains. His feet 
were exposed through cuts and rents in his 
silver-buckled shoes. A loosely-knotted red silk 
kerchief only half hid his fine bronzed throat. 
Despite his unkempt appearance, he was a hand- 
some man, lithe and young. 

In the midst of much confusion wherein some 
of the tribesmen cast looks of ‘pity upon the 
captive while others with faces glowing with 
hatred jeered at him, Martas, an educated At- 
tianese, presiding patriarch of the council, arose 
majestically with his variegated cloak trailing 
far behind him. A full black beard framed his 
swarthy face with its dark, piercing eyes and 
gleaming teeth. With lifted chest and tilted head, 
he glared around the circle. Instantly all tongues 
were hushed. There was no sound save the 
crackling and sputtering of the fire. 

“Fathers of the Tribes,” said Martas impres- 
sively, “it is now three years since last we came 
here to cut the throat of the lamb and drink in 
turn the blood that dripped into our silver peace- 
cup,—proof of friendship in the tribes. But woe! 
woe! anger and trouble came soon after, and 
peace has not returned.” 

He paused and looked about at the assembled 
tribesmen as the firelight played fitfully upon 


their tense, vindictive faces and the wind whis- 
tled mournfully about them. At last his eyes 
rested upon the captive, and then, in a deep, 
rich voice he proclaimed: 

“Royale Zingareli, prince of the tribe of Zudak, 
the clans are met to judge you. They all know 
that hate between the Zudak and Tarfik tribes 
was always bitter but now there is rage, and 
hate is more bitter because you took the beauti- 
ful Romillia of the Tarfiks for your wife. Tar- 
sen of her own tribe loved her and he says Romil- 
lia liked him well before you came. He charges 
that you stole her from him and then killed her.” 

Martas glared menacingly at the youth while 
the angry Tarfik tribe gave vent to rage in mut- 
tered curses, jeers and hisses, and vows to be 
revenged. “Thief! Murderer! Pay back! Pay 
back! Kill him!” they growled as Royale’s Zudak 
brethren looked pityingly and reassuringly to- 
ward him. 

Then Royale, pale and defiant, bit his lips 
hard, clenched and unclenched his shackled hands 
and took a few quick strides toward the hostile 
group; but, at stern command of Martas, he 
gritted his teeth and fell back mute. 

Turning toward his conferees, Martas said 
sternly, “Clansmen let us listen to the evidence.” 
He then commanded: 

“Tarsen Trevelitti, you of the Tarfik tribe, 
stand before us. Do you accuse this man, Royale 
Zingareli?” 

“T do,” declared Tarsen, an ugly-visaged, heavy- 
browed gypsy, as he leaped into the firelight. 

“What is the charge?” 

“I charge Royale Zingareli with the murder 
of Romillia Kaferienti, fairest daughter of the 
Tarfik tribe. She always like me well until he 
come. He marry her and take her from our 
tribe. Now hear, everybody, what I say. I 
swear I see him shoot Romillia.” 

Glaring viciously, Tarsen snarled at Royale 
as he raised his right hand. 

“Ah! ah! He lies! He lies!” muttered the 
Zudaks. “It is not true! He shall eat his words!” 

“You hear the charge,” said Martas, turning 
from Tarsen to the prisoner, when he had sup- 
pressed the answering taunts and curses. “The 
Tarfiks are justly aroused, but by the laws of the 
tribes, you are allowed to defend yourself if you 
can. What do you say? Are you guilty of the 
charge? Speak out!” 

“IT am not guilty, Father Martas, I swear it!” 
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Royale replied in a deep, grief-laden voice. Look- 
ing from Martas to the circle of councilors, “Hear 
me, Fathers and good comrades,” he pleaded 
with outstretched, trembling hands. “I do not 
care for my life! Let Tarsen take it! I want 
only to be in the grave by my Romillia. I want 
to die but first you must know the truth so peace 
will come between the tribes.” 

“The council will hear your story. Tell it 
now.” 

“Who murdered Romillia? The truth! The 

truth!” came in malicious taunts from Tarsen’s 
sympathizers. 
_ “I will tell you,” began Royale calmly, the 
firelight flickering over his wan face. “I leave 
the Tarfik camp one happy day to take Romillia, 
my bride, to her new home with the Zudaks in 
the Jose Valléy.” 

“Did her father give her to you?” 

“Yes. I pay him two thousand dollars for her. 
We start out from the wedding feast with plenty 
good victuals and warm blankets.” 

Royale paused and fell into a reverie. 

“What are you dreaming about?” demanded 
Martas. “The council waits.” 

“T dream about Romillia. She was my beauti- 
ful bride. I wish you see her big, soft black 
eyes and long lashes, like velvet with silk fringe. 
Her black hair has bands of colored beads and 
so many beautiful bracelets are on her lovely 
arms. I see her now; she has big, round ear- 
rings and a new silk kerchief, gold, and red, and 
blue, around her pretty neck. She wears a 
green silk apron with gold fringe, and silver 
buckles are on her slippers. All these fine things 
are wedding gifts from her kinsmen and she 
likes them very much but she likes her wedding- 
ring best of all. She tell me so. She kisses it 
many times.” 

“Enough! Tell us about the wedding-journey.” 

“When we are ready to ride away the clans 
all come around us to shake hands. They wish 
us good luck,—good speed. As we ride away 
they shout, ‘Good time, good health, Royale! Good 
time, good health, Romillia!’ and wave their 
hands and hats to us as long as we can see. 

“We ride along in the day; in evening—we make 
a fire;—at night—we lie down by fire to sleep. 
On the fifth day we are riding in the hot sun, 
one hundred twenty miles from camp. We come 
to a dangerous pass; the path is too narrow for 
two mules. I say, ‘Romillia, my loved one, I go 
first; you come close behind.’ ” 

Then Tarsen, who had been standing defiantly 
within a few feet of Royale, sprang toward him 
viciously, his hands clawing the air as if to tear 
him to pieces, but the guards, at signal from 
Martas, rushed upon Tarsen and dragged him 
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away. Whereupon, Martas ordered Royale to 
proceed with his story. 

“Then I go ahead. I hear Jocko, Romillia’s 
mule, following my Peta. Peta steps slow and 
careful. We climb up, up, up. The path is 
very narrow; the rocks high; it is deep—deep— 
deep between the rocks, but we go on, on, on, 
so careful, so slow. We go round the turn! Then 
—My God! My great, good God! My heart 
stands still when in one second I hear Jocko 
bray loud with pain! Romillia screams with 
terror! Quick I look back! I see Jocko on his 
hind legs on the edge of the steep rocks! Jocko, 
Romillia’s good mule, always so steady! always 
sure-footed! He trembles only one second! then 
falls crash—crash on the big sharp stones! Down, 
down, down! My heart jumps; my head swims; 
I nearly fall over the rocks! Romillia! Romillia! 
Romillia!” moaned® Royale as he pressed his 
trembling hands upon his throbbing temples. 
Gasping, he looked wildly about; his quivering 
body swayed; his face went white and he fell 
limp upon the ground. An awesome hush fell 
upon the councilors; it was broken only by a 
coyote yelling on a distant mountain-side. 

Martas called for water and spirits and after 
some time Royale regained consciousness. He 
was permitted to sit on a fallen tree-trunk while 
he sadly, brokenly continued, 

“I dismount—I throw myself on the ground— 
I hear Jocko and Romillia crash, crash through 
the trees and strike hard on the rocks. I must 
find Romillia before she dies so I creep over the 
edge—then I begin to craw! down the steep rocks. 
I slip—I fall—I catch sharp rocks—thorns— 
trees—bushes. My flesh is cut—it bleeds! My 
skin is blistered from the sun! My eyes smart 
—I can hardly see! After hours and hours like 
that I am mad with grief—and pain—and thirst! 
I pray the Christian’s God to help me.” 

“But you found them?” 

“Yes, after a long, long time I find Jocko; he 
is dead. He is all bruised and broken on the 
stones. I wonder—I wonder so much why he 
fell. He was so sure-footed—always—always! 
He never slipped before—never! I can’t under- 
stand. I swear I will not die till I find out!” 

“Where did you find Romillia?” 

“Fifty yards away I see her stretched on a big 
rock! She is crushed! I see no life in her! I 
crawl over close. I can’t hear her breathe. Now 
I am sure she is dead! I put my ear to her mouth 
—TI feel her heart—she is alive! She breathes just 
short little breaths! I open my canteen—I pour 
brandy between her lips—then I get some cool 
water from the spring and I rub it on her head.” 

“What then?” 

“After a long time Romillia opens her eyes! 
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She can’t move—she cries with pain—she says 
all her bones are broken—she can’t bear to suffer 
so! She asks me to shoot her! My heart bleeds 
for her! I refuse, refuse, refuse! She prays— 
prays—and begs: ‘So peace will come between 
the tribes, you must find out—why my Jocko— 
stumbles! I can’t understand. It all happen so 
quick. Swear to me, Royale, that you will find 
out!’ Then I swear to Romillia that I will not 
die till I find out. 

“ ‘Now in pity—kill me, Royale, I beg you, for I 
can not bear the pain! I must die! Please, please, 
help me to die quick! Pity, Royale! Pity!’” 

Royale ceased to speak; his head sank upon 
his breast. Martas ordered a tribesman to run 
for water. After moistening his parched lips 
and resting for a little while, Royale continued: 

“The sun sinks behind the mountain. Romil- 
lia’s pain gets worse and worse—she moans and 
cries. I am weak, very weak—my heart is sick. 
It thumps and pounds. Everything is going 
round and round. I tell Romillia I can’t kill 
her—she must not ask such awful thing! No! 
no! no! I can never, never kill her. I love her 
so! Then she puts her arm around my neck and 
whispers in hard breaths, 


“*Ah, Royale, you don’t love Romillia! She 


couldn’t let you suffer so. Pity me!—Oh, pity 
me—I can’t bear it anymore.’ 


“She looks at me so hard as if she can’t for- 
give me. She is choking and she moans, 

“‘Cruel Royale!—No pity for your Romillia! 
—No pity! She must die but you let her suffer 
many hours! Cruel! Cruel!’ 

“Her arms falls down from my neck; blood 
comes like a river at her mouth! I think I will 
go mad! She can not speak. She begs with her 
sad eyes. I have hard time to refuse her now. 
I swear again when she is dead I will search 
every day and every night till I find out what 
made her good mule fall. When at last I know, 
I will go to the council and tell the tribes.” 

“Ah! ah!” sneered the Tarfiks;. they mocked, 
they jeered, they hissed, but Royale paid no heed 
ta them. Apparently oblivious of their presence, 
and living again the fearful struggle, he groaned, 

“Then, quick as a flash, I pull my gun from my 
belt. I try to take aim to shoot my sweet, my 
pretty Romillia! —my Romillia! No! No! No! I 
can’t do it! I tremble! I drop the gun! My heart 
breaks!” 

An awesome silence fell upon the councilors as 
Royale fell heavily to the ground. Burying his 
face in his hands, he sobbed convulsively. So 
overpowering was his grief that even the Tarfik 
tribe was dumb with pity. After many minutes 
he arose tremblingly and pleaded hoarsely, brok- 
enly,— 
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“Judge me, Father Martas, and Council of the 
Tribes. Kill me! Kill me! I say, for I want 
only to die! I swear to you I could not shoot 
Romillia even for pity—even for pity!” 

A wave of triumph and exaltation was seen 
to sweep over him as he turned his illumined 
face toward the star-studded sky. Soon his 
breathing became labored and he sank upon the 
fallen tree again. The tribesmen, deeply im- 
pressed, looked at each other wonderingly, mutely. 

“What did you do with the corpse?” Martas 
asked suddenly. 

Royale roused himself. 

“I watch beside it all night—I hold the dead 
hand in mine. When the day breaks I cover the 
body with small stones—and grass—and branch- 
es of trees to hide it from the wolves—I don’t 
bury it because I want the kinsmen to see it first. 
Then I start out for the Tarfik camp to tell 
Romillia’s father and brothers. They will come 
back to help me bury her. 

“When I have walked a long way and my feet 
are sore and I am very tired and almost dead 
with thirst and a sick heart, I meet Lorn and 
Tarsen on the trail. I tell them everything and 
I beg them go back with me. They refuse. They 
take my gun away; they make me prisoner and 
lead me to the Tarfiks. When I ask for a cup 
of water, they laugh at me!” 

“Say no more,” we shall hear from other tribes- 
men.” 

Raphael of the Albanese Tribe and Maso of 
the Morinos having returned from Hidalgo Peak, 
whither they had been sent by the tribal patri- 
archs to investigate concerning the murder, testi- 
fied to finding the carcass of the mule and the 
body of Romillia. Everthing was as Royale had 
said. Other gypsies who had accompanied them 
corroborated their story. 

“Tarsen, stand before us again,” commanded 
Martas. “How came it that you saw the kill- 
ing?” 

Tarsen bounded into the midst of the Fathers 
like a bulldog suddenly aroused. The waning 
firelight flickered on his bestial face set in lines 
of vindictiveness and malice. Turning his heavy- 
lidded eyes toward Royale, he raised his right 
hand and attempted to speak but he checked 
himself to listen to the weird, angry yelling of 
a coyote baffled in its pursuit of prey. How it 
growled! How it snarled! Then hoof-beats were 
heard upon the mountain path! nearer and near- 
er they came—the rocks resounding and the 
earth trembling—until at last the horseman rode 
into sight! 

“Who comes there?” demanded Martas. 

“I—Guiseppe Dona of the Vatrik tribe.” 
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“Guiseppe Dona, you come late, very late to 
sit in council. How does it happen so?” 

“I been with sick I was far away when he 
gets fearfully sick. The kind old Catholic priest 
nurses him and. then comes after me up in the 
mountains. I hurry home. I do everything here 
for my father, then I ride hard to come in time 
before the council-fire goes out. Father John 
promise he will watch by my father till I come 
back.” 

“It is well you come. Your camp is up the 
road where Romillia of the Tarfiks was killed 
a fortnight past. Royale Zingareli is accused of 
the murder. Tell the council if you know any- 
thing about it.” 

“Patriarch Martas and Fathers of the 
Tribes,” began Guiseppe as he sprang from his 
panting, foam-flecked horse, “I leave my father, 
he is dying, to come and tell you what I know. 
I must come and tell. You must know the truth.” 

“Look at the man standing before the council,” 
commanded Martas, and say whether you know 
him.” 

Guiseppe announced deliberately, “I know him 
vera well—Tarsen Treveletti of the Tarfik tribe.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“On that day Romillia Kaferienti is killed,” 
answered Guiseppe. He stood at his horse’s head 
with his arm slipped through the bridle and 
looked steadily at Tarsen who returned his gaze 
defiantly. “Vera early in the morning I meet 
him in the valley. We make fire—make break- 
fast together. I ask him about Romillia’s wed- 
ding and he gets vera angry. He say Royale 
Zingareli is a thief! He hate him! After a while 
I ask Tarsen what he is doing on that road. He 
laugh vera queer and look wise and say he is 
looking for big game. 

“When I leave him I go on and on far up the 
mountain. Then I stop to rest—I been riding 
hard for three days—I must get to my father’s 
camp before he dies.” 

“Did you meet Royale on the road?” 

“When the sun is high up in the sky I am 
sitting under a tree and I see Royale and Romil- 
lia—they come up the path, their mules side by 
each. I know they are going to Jose Valley, 
haunt of the Zudaks—two nights before I meet 
them on the road and sleep by their fire—they 
tell me about the wedding then, and where they 
are going. 

“I watch them climb higher and higher up the 
mountain. They come to a vera bad place; the 
path is steep; vera narrow there,—turns on the 
top of a high rock. Royale stops and talks to 
Romillia; he points the way; then he comes 
ahead. Romillia follows close after. 

“Just so quick like lightning I see something 
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move among the trees over by the right! I sit 
vera, vera still and I look sharp—I see a man 
aims arrow at Royale’s mule! He waits a minute 
—he look all around, all around everywhere! I 
sit vera still—I look vera hard. I think I know 
the man!—I want to be sure—it is—Tarsen! 
‘Yes,’ I say to myself, ‘it is Tarsen Treveletti 
and Royale Zingareli is big game for him!’ Be- 
fore I can move Tarsen lets fly the arrow at 
Royale! 

“The arrow just graze a pine tree; it glance 
off and hits Romillia’s mule! The mule staggers 
and falls over the rocks with her!” 


The Blind Organist — A Sketch 
CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


There sat the blind organist, his sightles eyes 
lifted to the high vaulted roof beyond. The face 
was serene and even majestic, and as the morn- 
ing sun filtered through the painted glass and 
fell in glory round about his face, he seemed 
like one transformed. 

The aged fingers wandered slowly over the 
keys and the mighty organ seemed to plead like 
a little child. On and on soared the melody, now 
soft, now low, rising and then falling in harmo- 
nious cadences; now thrilling forth in ethereal 
strains; now shaking roof and pillar with its 
surging tide; sobbing, despairing; rushing along 
in reverberant thunder and crash of notes; roll- 
ing, tumbling, falling, falling....And now, soft 
like the voice of an angel; now slow-measured 
like the flow of a deep river; now running, laugh- 
ing, leaping in its ecstasy like a murmuring 
stream gliding through sun-lit plains and cool 
retreats; now solemn, majestic like the voice of 
the God, of Moses echoing His stern mandates 
from Sinai’s cloud-swept heights; now shattering 
note upon note, crash upon crash, like the clang 
and clash of maddened battlefields! Gradually 
the thunderous tones softened into low sweet 
notes of supplication, trembling and pausing; and 
now into one grand lofty, glorious strain of 
harmony such as archangels hymn before the 
throne of Omnipotence! And then...the organ 
stopped abruptly, and the musician’s fingers 
slipped from the keys, and the aged head bowed 
low upon the breast. 

His work was accomplished, and that exalted 
soul fled from the shackles of earthly trammels 
on the inspired wings of song! 


We will gladly send sample copies of THE 
GRAIL to your friends, if you will give us their 
addresses. 
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The Eucharist Our Model 


A. J. S. 


UR Lord enunciated a great truth when He 

said: “If any man will come after me, let 

him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” 

Self-denial is our most important duty. It is 
an easy matter “to leave all things,” but to get 
rid of self is the real task for the saint. Selfish- 
ness is found everywhere; it thrives in every 
life where the pruning knife of self-denial is not 
prudently applied. We meet it in civil life, in 
governments, in the cloister, among the faithful 
of God’s Church, out in the street, on the high- 
ways and,by-ways of life; no human being is 
safe from its ravages though he be clothed in 
purple or covered with rags. Self is so extreme- 
ly narrow that it only sees good in itself and in 
those who flatter it. If, perchance, it must take 
into account the good that others do, it creates 
envy, jealousy, hatred, and desires revenge. 

Selfishness is the most direct way to perdition, 
and the pity of it is that every human being is 
afflicted with this virulent malady and so many 
do not even realize that they are sick with it. 

Selfishness is most rampant where God is least 
revered. The pagan world was permeated with 
it to such an extent that the lives of the vast 
majority of men where embittered. Where self- 
ishness thrives there is no charity. Oppression 
of others, glorification of self, denial of God, 
denial of man’s eternal destiny, are some of its 
fruitful children. 

Selfishness is the source of all sin. St. Paul 
writes concerning the Romans, who were wrapt 
up in themselves, and says that they are filled 
with all iniquity, malice, fornication, avarice, 
wickedness, full of envy, murder, contention, de- 
ceit, malignity, whisperers, detractors, hateful 
to God, contumelious, proud, haughty, inventors 
of evil things, disobedient to parents, foolish, 
dissolute, without affection, without fidelity, with- 
out mercy. 

When the sinner offends God he asserts self 
and follows self rather than the will of God. 
No wonder then that Jesus Christ in His wisdom 
placed self-denial first. Deny yourself, so that 
you will not deny God and His Holy Church. 
Martin Luther did not learn the lesson of self- 
denial and he became the ambitious leader of a 
revolt like that which Lucifer led. Both ended 
in disaster. 

The selfish aims of individuals have frequently 
deluged this earth with the blood of the innocent, 
have torn peaceful governments asunder, have 


wrecked the lives of nations, have reduced their 
fellow man to commercial slavery, and today are 
capable of repeating all these things. 

What a heaven here on earth we should have 
were it not for the monster self! All our temporal 
and eternal questions would be rightly settled and 
harmony would prevail on earth as in heaven. 

The Savior of men did not only point out the 
nature of our chief spiritual malady, He, as a 
true physician, also gave us the remedy. “Deny 
yourself,” He says. His whole life is a direct 
refutation of self. He came to do His Father’s 
will, not His own. He denied Himself all the 
comforts of life and thanked His Heavenly Fath- 
er when the hour had come wherein He would 
glorify His Son through His death on the Cross. 
Jesus is our model; we must study Him and fol- 
low His footsteps. 

Our Blessed Lord loved self-denial so much 
that He remained with us in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. What an example! In the manger He 
appeared as a child; on the Cross he appeared 
as a man and could pray: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” In the Eucha- 
rist He does not give forth any sign of life. He 
hides all His glory beneath the appearances of 
bread; He submits to every kind of indignity 
and blasphemy without uttering a word; He 
permits sinner and saint to be His master and 
will descend into the heart of the sinner with- 
out protest. 

Year in and year out, century after century, 
Our Lord in the Eucharist remains the servant 
of all, silent as death. Should we not learn the 
lesson? Let us often think of the unselfishness 
shown by Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and 
endeavor to practice it in our own lives. We 
cannot be His disciple and remain selfish. 

But what will make a man unselfish? I answer, 
love. When a man loves he is willing to sacri- 
fice self for the object of his love. Love is what 
this cold, grasping world needs most. Real 
genuine love for God and love for God’s image 
is the solution of all things. 

How can this love be engendered in the hearts ~ 
of men? I answer that Jesus Christ will pour 


-divine love into the hearts of men if they will 


but receive Him in Holy Communion. Then each 
could say: “I live now, not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” Would that all men would bend their 
knee before the humble Eucharistic King and 
receive Him into their hearts, so that He could 
set their hearts on fire with divine love! 
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GOD WILLS IT! 




















With the hope that you would enjoy this page, 
as well as realize the importance of a movement 
that is being carried on among students of high- 
er institutions of learning—one that has for its 
object the education in mission work—we have 
tried in the two preceding numbers of THE GRAIL 
to place before you items of interest relative to 
Catholic missions and to make plain the purpose 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 

The first national convention of the Crusade 
was held at St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, 
Ill., July 27-30, 1918, where for three days stu- 
dent-delegates and priests from various institu- 
tions enjoyed the unbounded hospitality of the 
Fathers of the Divine Word. It was with the 
Students’ Mission Crusade as with the Church in 
the beginning, the laborers were few but the 
harvest was ripe. The task of the delegates was 
a great one, but nobly did they fulfill their duty. 

Now as in any other movement, so also in this, 
money was an absolute necessity and not only a 
little, but lots of it. The goal set for the year 
was one million dollars. This sum is certainly 
a large one, but when we consider the number of 
Catholic students who can raise money by sub- 
scription, donation, etc., it ought not to be impos- 
sible of accomplishment. 


The first Provincial Convention, which will be 
held at Jasper, Indiana, on July 8, 9, and 10, asks 
the representation of all colleges, academies, uni- 
versities, and seminaries in the Cincinnati Prov- 
ince, and it trusts you will aid it by your heart- 
iest prayers. 


In this month’s issue of THE GRAIL we. are 
submitting to you a report of the St. Meinrad 
Seminary Unit of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, for a period extending from September, 
1918, to June, 1919. 

The Activities of the Seminary Unit, which at 
present has sixty members enrolled, naturally 
falls under four headings: spiritual, educational, 
propaganda, and financial. 

SPIRITUAL. One day out of each month was 
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Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
ne. ee SEMINARY UNIT 


set aside for the offering of prayers, good works, 
and Holy Communions for the Missions. 

EDUCATIONAL. Illustrated lectures dealing with 
missionary countries were presented on five oc- 
casions in the Dramatic Hall for the benefit of 
the house. Two of these lectures were sent to 
us for presentation, one by St. Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, Ill., the other by St. Xavier’s 
College, Cincinnati. The remaining three were 
the product of the minds and talent of the local 
Unit. 

A committee of five members was appointed 
to write lectures on Africa, India, China, Philip- 
pine Islands, and the Missions in general. The 
accompanying slides were made right here by our 
own members. Suitable pictures were selected 
and photographed from missionary magazines, 
books, and pamphlets. These were then printed 
on glass slides, tinted, masked, and bound at a 
cost of fifteen cents each. Three lectures have 
thus far been completed and the other two will 
follow shortly. These lectures have been sent 
to several other Institutions where they have 
proved their value both as to entertainment and 
education. 

A Mission Library of twenty-five volumes has 
been started. Papers on various subjects rela- 
tive to the Catholic missions have been discused. 

PROPAGANDA. Among the various activities 
comprised under this heading may be mentioned 
an appeal sent forth to one hundred and seven 
institutions, requesting their affiliation with the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade to promote 
missionary spirit and zeal. However, the most 
important work accomplished has reference to 
the district convention for the province of Cin- 
cinnati. 

With the encouragement of the Field Secretary, 
Mr. Floyd Keeler, and the approval of the Exec- 
utive Committee, our Unit has directed appeals 
to all the institutions of higher learning in the 
Cincinnati Province, urging them to send dele- 
gates to a convention to be held at Jasper College, 
Jasper, Ind., from July 8th to 10th. Answers 
to these appeals have been received in consider- 
able number, as also encouraging letters from 
leading mission workers. Approbation of the 
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Convention has been obtained from the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of Indianapolis, 
while other Bishops of the Province have kindly 
given a word of encouragement. 

FINANCIAL. It is most fitting that under this 
caption we first make mention of our two adopted 
Missionaries. The Foreign Missioner is the Rev. 
Francis X. Ford, one of Maryknoll’s own, who 
is laboring in the Mission Fields of China. The 
Home Missionary is the Rev. Father Matthew 
Donahue, a Josephite Father, who has charge of 
St. Joseph’s Colored Mission at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. 

A collection of used Vestments and a Chalice, 
valued at $55, were sent to St. Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, IIll., for distribution. 

A collection totalling $49.54 was subscribed by 
the members of the local Unit. 

A Ciborium, valued at $15, was sent to the 
Extension Society. 

$100 were sent to our Foreign Missioner, Fa- 
ther F. X. Ford, and $50 to Father Donahue, our 
Home Missionary. 

An appropriation of $175 was voted for the 
expense of the Convention to be held at Jasper 
College. 

A collection of old clothing, etc., was sent to 
Father Kemper in Kerrville, Texas, who has 
charge of an orphanage there. 
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A five-dollar gold piece was raffled off in the 
Seminary and netted $22. 

A $50 gold watch, which was donated by a gen- 
erous benefactor, was chanced off and brought in 
the sum of $393 for the missions. 


ITEMIZED REPORT 


Mass Stipends 

Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 

Other Expenses of Unit 
Propaganda 

Slides and Lecture 
Expenses for Raffle 
Library 

Per Capita Tax 


Total Disbursements 
Cash on Hand 
Total Receipts 

Property possessed by the Unit, consisting of 
three lectures and the accompanying slides, is 
valued at $310. 


Signed, 
THOMAS J. McGRATH, 
Sec’y of the St. Meinrad Seminary Unit, 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, June 18, 1919. 


The Fallen Angel 


ANNA BLANCHE McGILL 


HEN Father Dunn glanced for the first 
Wiime at young Father O’Neill, just arrived 

as his much needed assistant, the older 
priest experienced a conflict of moods. The fresh 
vigor, the evident intellectual and spiritual quali- 
ties of the younger man were gratifying—but 
why had the Bishop sent such a “boy”? Father 
Dunn had hoped for a maturer assistant to share 
the burdens of a busy parish. However, with 
the harvest so ripe and the laborers so few, any 
helper was welcome. 

The fervor with which Father O’Neill assumed 
his routine duties suggested that he would have 
invented tasks if none had awaited him. In 
short order he initiated activities of various kinds 
—once they were begun, every one wondered why 
they had not been earlier started. Chief among 
these was his work for boys. Before his ar- 
rival it had been constant cause for regret that 
there was so much loafing around corners, some 
of which were not so harmless a place of rendez- 


vous as the much frequented drug-store corner. 
On the whole, however, the boys seemed to sur- 
mount any evil effects of their loafing; they 
were a good enough set, save perhaps for one 
somewhat difficult group known as the Limericks. 
The name was proudly esteemed by those proved 
worthy of it through doughty deeds in interne- 
cine conflict or in encounters with lads of neigh- 
boring sections of the city—notoriously those of 
fashionable St. George Square, two blocks east- 
ward. When sport failed and life grew dull a- 
mong the Limericks, they could usually sally 
forth and find fresh adventure among the crowd 
irreverently dubbed the St. Georges. A meeting 
between the two signified to drink delight of bat- 
tle with one’s peers. Some slight taunt or fancied 
insult was sufficient to inflame the innate pug- 
nacity and dare deviltry of each contending 
group. 

Father O’Neill had not been long at St. Mi- 
chael’s when it became evident that the St. 
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Georges had a fatal rival in engaging the at- 
tention of the Limericks. With sharp convic- 
tion the St. Georges recognized the fact about 
as soon as anybody. It was becoming less and 
less worth while to stray down to the drug store, 
ostensibly to buy an “extra” for father, postage 
stamps for mother, or to drink a Sundae for 
one’s own refreshment, while one’s real purpose 
was to encounter a Limerick, knock the chip off 
his shoulder and start a tussle soon involving 
seconds and as many other supporters as pos- 
sible. 

After the new era began, Willy Stewart of St. 
George’s Square, a youth of aggressive tempera- 
ment every day, and of particularly offensive 
_ elegance in Sunday raiment, strolled down toward 
St. Michael’s one evening. Oppressed by the 
quiet and almost complete solitude in the vicini- 
ty of the corner drug store, he inquired of David 
Barry, apparently the sole surviving Limerick: 

“Where’s all the kids?” David regarded the 
questioner a moment, then replied: 

“In trainin.’ ” 

“Yes, they are,” retorted Willy incredulously. 

“Why ain’t they then?” answered David, “an’ 
at their own at’letic club, too”— 

This was too much, whether intended as truth 
or impudent provocative mendacity. 

“There’s no Athletic Club within ten blocks,” 
exclaimed Willy, his manner and diction improv- 
ing as he assumed a confident contradictious air. 

“Ain’t there now?” inquired David, with the 
irony of still greater conviction and more intimate 
knowledge. 

“Stop your kiddin,’” protested Willy. 

“‘Taint kiddin,’” responded David. “I'll tell 
’em you called,” he sung out as he did a quick 
hand-spring and skipped down the street. Too 
superior to inquire further concerning the absent 
enemies, their whereabouts, and this boasted ath- 
letic club of theirs, Willy strayed homeward. 

As a matter of fact David had been bearing 
veracious testimony. The boys of the neighbor- 
hood did now actually have their own athletic 
cub. Father O’Neill had taken over a large 
house opposite the church; he had installed a 
good gymnasium, a swimming pool, a library 
and other requisites for a promising boys’ club. 
And the boys had fairly flocked in—the novelty 
of the place, its many diversions and the cheer- 
ful satisfactory atmosphere of comradeship drew 
them and bade fair to hold them. There was 
promise of a summer camping party and other 
out-door frolics in due season. Father O’Neill 
organized groups, put the burden of keeping or- 
der upon the members’ own shoulders. Appeal- 
ing to their love of activity and their sense of 
their own importance, he soon had an excellent 
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system under way; a few of the young men of 
the parish renowned in athletics or other fields 
of energy, helped to make the club attractive and 
prosperous. 

Only one youth of the neighborhood seemed to 
have resisted the charm of the place. After a few 
evenings’ attendance David Barry had failed to 
appear—though he so bravely boasted of the 
place to such outsiders as Willy Stewart. The 
fact is the gymnastic exercises were too easy for 
his lithe limbs; the swimming pool did not mean 
much to him because he had lived a long time 
near the river—and now a limited space for div- 
ing and similar tricks of the nautical expert made 
little appeal. Moreover, he was a spontaneous 
child not dependent on others for his entertain- 
ment; he could usually find it—in his own imagi- 
nation if nowhere else as any psychologist could 
have told you after a glance at his broad fine 
brow, his large dark eyes. Still another reason, 
however, for his non-attendance at the Club was 
the fact that he had never really come within 
the sphere of Father O’Neill’s influence. The 
young priest had been absent on the few even- 
ings that David had honored the place with his 
presence. 

Father O’Neill was walking along one after- 
noon with the pastor when he saw David for the 
first time. The boy was standing poised, ready 
to throw a ball to a companion. As he waited 
for the passers-by to get out of the way, the 
late afternooon sun fairly made an aureole of 
his tousled reddish-gold hair— 

“Who is the Boy Angel,” asked Father O’Neill. 

“Where,” inquired Father Dunn, incredulous 
about the neighborhood as a possible scene for 
such an apparition. 

“There, about to throw the ball,” answered the 
young priest. Father Dunn laughed heartily 
as he answered: 

“The Fallen Angel would be an apter descrip- 
tion” — 

“With no vestiges of his lapse from grace”— 
suggested Father O’Neill. 

“Still ‘an angel on the outward side,’ I’ll admit,” 
began Father Dunn, “and after all I have never 
known him to be exactly Satanic, but he is cer- 
tainly one of the most mischievous spirits in the 
parish. You can usually trace his hand in any 
plot among the younger rascals—though I doubt 
whether he actually leads into temptation. But 
he’s naturally such an exuberant imp, the other 
boys follow him, look to him for inspiration. He 
used to keep the Sisters busy before he left them 
for the public schools; and now—I tell you con- 
fidentially—I think the poor nuns are divided 
between anxiety over his eternal welfare and 
relief from the physical and mental burden of 
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keeping up with him. Yet, despite the hard life 
he led them, they dote on him”— 

“That face would ingratiate him with any- 
body”— 

“I see you are another of his victims! Well, 
try your hand on him—if you get a chance.” 

Father Dunn’s last words were a good proviso, 
for David was like quick-silver— 

“Does he go to church?” 

With so many other cares, Father Dunn’s at- 
tention had not recently specialized upon this 
elusive young black sheep— 

“I doubt whether he comes to Sunday School 
or to the children’s Mass regularly—his presence 
is usually noteworthy. Now that I come to 
think of it, I believe I have seen him around the 
church at the hours for High Mass and Vespers. 
Maybe the music draws him—the Sisters thought 
him talented—his father plays the violin in one 
of the theatres here”—the point interested Fath- 
er O’Neill, as he himself was musically gifted 
and trained—“the mother is the one who comes 
to church most faithfully; she seems to have 
difficulty bringing the husband regularly and of 
course this gives her an extra task with David.” 

Father O’Neill made a special note of David— 
he did not intend that this youth should be his 
Waterloo—the only boy, or at least among the 


few boys, whom he could not win by some means. 
Frequently such a vivacious spirit had become 
one of his star conquests and one of his chief 
staffs and supports—the stone rejected by others 
had served as corner-stone in building some good 
work. Moreover, in the young priest’s own heart 
there was still “boy” enough to feel keen sympa- 


thy with David’s buoyant spirit. To save it 
from pitfalls, to secure it in the paths of grace, 
was a challenge to Father O’Neill’s own vigor 
and resourcefulness, his interest in and devotion 
to the human sapling. 

David was of course not the kind to be gained 
by any obvious and formal method of approach, 
so Father O’Neill bided his time. Finally dis- 
covering the boy outside the Club one evening, 
the priest invited him in, asking: “How do you 
like our new gymnasium, have you seen it?” 

With perfect amiability, David responded: 

“The stunts are too easy.” 

“Are they?” asked Father O’Neill meekly, 
“Well then we must get some hard ones. Hard 
ones like those in a magazine I was just looking 
at. Come on in and see what you think of them.” 
David would almost go any where if there was 
likelihood of seeing something new, so he followed 
the zealous shepherd of such as he into the library 
of the Club house. Father O’Neill gathered some 
recent issues of boys’ magazines; David bent 
over them and in amoment he was expounding 
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to the group immediately mustered around him 
the technique of the exercises illustrated on the 
page in front of him. Father O’Neill lingered 
a moment, satisfied with this temporary capture. 
But shortly some one called the priest away— 
and when he returned David had disappeared 
and with him, no doubt in his alluring wake, the 
boys lately interested in his exegesis of contemp- 
orary athletics. Too experienced a fowler was 
the priest to be discouraged over failing in his 
first attempt to snare his game. He must watch 
for fresh opportunities. Unexpectedly one oc- 
cured on a certain nignt when a professional 
musician, a friend of Father O’Neill’s own con- 
servatory days, arrived in the city and consented 
to go play for the boys and a few elders invited 
for the occasion. After taking his artist friend to 
the Club house, the priest had to make a brief 
sick-call and the recital was under way when 
he returned. As he approached the Club he saw 
a figure perched on the coping of the yard. It 
was the Fallen Angel, apparently rapt in con- 
centrated appreciation of the music. Recogniz- 
ing him, Father O’Neill whispered: “Ah, is that 
you David? Won’t you come in?” 

“Never mind,” answered David. 

“Just as you like—but wouldn’t you like to go 
in? It’s a free concert” 

“You can hear out here better’n inside with 
all them kids around,” was David’s unexpected 
response. Father O’Neill was touched. Here 
was the mood of true appreciation. How often 
had he felt the same at concerts in New York 
and other large cities where the stir of folk more 
fashionable than musical had marred his own 
pleasure— 

“You’re right,” he answered, and sat down at 
a respectful distance, not wishing to intrude even 
his own presence upon the private enjoyment of 
a boy’s heart—that contradictory source of forth- . 
rightness and reticence. It was indeed possible 
that David cared too much to let the other chil- 
dren see how much he really did care for the 
music; after a little Father O’Neill left him to 
his elected solitude. 

(Concluded next month) 


“He who was instrumental in getting a Catho 
lic periodical into your home should be reckoned - 
amongst your greatest benefactors.”—Pope Leo 
XIII. After you have read your copy of THE 
GralL hand it to a friend and ask him to sub 
scribe. 


The Holy Eucharist is the great laboratory in 
which the Precious Blood makes holiness.—F aber. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


One of the first questions arising in a reader’s 
mind, upon first acquaintance with a society, is 
this: “What is its purpose?” Undoubtedly, every 
reader of THE GRAIL who has been perusing these 
pages concerning the Oblates of St. Benedict, is 
anxious to know really what is the purpose of 
this society. This is no hard question to answer. 

When St. Benedict established his rule, he laid 
down a principle which he called Conversio Morum 
(the Betterment of our Manners), and which he 
was so anxious to inculcate that he made it a 
subject for a vow, thereby enjoining on his dis- 
ciples ceaseless striving for self-correction. Now 
what is here a vow for the Benedictine monk, is 
a principle for the Benedictine Oblate; and as 
the monk is bound not only by the principle but 
also by the vow,—the Oblate is bound only by 
the principle. This is the whole purpose of the 
Secular Oblates of St. Benedict. 

In regard to the carrying out of this purpose, 
there is a two-fold relation to be considered: 

(1) The Duties. These are both general and 
particular,—general, in as far as the Oblate is 
supposed to shape his life in the world according 
to the spiritual maxims and teachings of St. 
Benedict as laid down in the Rule and the 
Statutes of the Oblates; particular, in as far as 
certain daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly re- 
quirements are exacted, such as the recitation 
of the rosary, honoring St. Benedict on Tuesday, 
etc. 
(2) The Privileges. First, the Oblate is made 
participant in the prayers of the whole Benedict- 
ine Order, especially in those of the particular 
monastery where he is enrolled; secondly, he 
enjoys the same privilege in regard to the merits; 
thirdly, he is enabled to gain many indulgences 
granted esecially to the Oblates. 

In course of time we hope to dwell at length 
on all these points; for the present we must 
content ourselves with merely adding the Partic- 
ular Duties, as they are given-in the official 
Statutes. Their perusal will be an interesting 
item to those who are not Oblates, as well as a 
profitable reminder to those who are. 


PARTICULAR DUTIES OF THE OBLATES 


(1) Every day the Oblates who recite neither 
the Breviary nor the Little Office of the B. V. M., 
nor attend any canonical hour, should say éither 
the third part of the Rosary of the B. V. M., or 
the Office of the Oblates. For these prayers the 


Moderator of the Oblates may, for a reasonable 
cause, constitute others, even shorter. 

In the morning they should, with St. Gertrude 
as patroness, offer their acts to God according 
to the intention of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and in the evening they should examine their 
conscience and render God an account of their 
daily actions. 

(2) Every Tuesday they should consecrate to 
St. Benedict, and if prevented from hearing Mass 
on other days, at least on this day they should 
devoutly assist at the Holy Sacrifice or honor 
the Holy Father St. Benedict by some pious deed. 

(3) Once a month they should meditate for 
half an hour in the presence of the Blessed Sac- 
rament or at least during some Mass of obliga- 
tion, and should receive Holy Communion. 

Furthermore they should attend the monthly 
meetings and spiritual conferences. 

(4) Every year, on the feast of the Presenta- 
tion of the B. V. M., which is the principal feast 
of the Oblates, they shall renew their act of 
Oblation. Let them also celebrate the Purifica- 
tion of the B. V. M. (Feb. 2), sanctified by the 
offering of our Lord, as also the feast of the 
most holy Father St. Benedict (Mar. 21), of St. 
Henry, Emperor (July 15), and of St. Frances 
of Rome, widow (Mar. 9), whom the Oblates 
are to venerate as their heavenly patrons. 


One of the most illustrious Oblates in the an- 
nals of history was the Emperor Charlemagne. 


He was enrolled in the monastery of Fulda, 
Germany. Having at heart nothing so much as 
the spread of Christ’s Gospel in his empire, he 
took care not only to foster the monasticism al- 
ready established, but also founded many new 
cloisters in the then freshly converted land of 
Saxony. Moreover, he treasured highly the coun- 
sel of learned religious, for instance, Alcuin. He 
was very deeply imbued with the Benedictine 
principle of exactness and thoroughness in all 
that pertains to the Divine Service. Thus he 
brought from Rome singers experienced in the 
ecclesiastical chant, to instruct his own people, 
he himself considering it no small honor to sing 
along with the cantors. Relative to this, there 
is still shown in the cathedral of Metz the cope 
he used to wear on such occasions. Finally he 
not only greatly revered the ancient custom of 
the monastic recitation of the breviary in choir, 
but himself often arose before the sun, and be- 
took himself with the monks to matins. All this 
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happened of course in the Germany of pre-ref- 
ormation times. 


OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR JULY 


(1) Juty 2. The Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 7 years and 7 quarantines, both 
for the ordinary and Jubilee medal; the same, 
if the medal has also the papal blessing. 

(2) Juty 11. Solemnity of St. Benedict. One 
plenary indulgence for the Jubilee medal. 

(3) Juty 15. Feast of St. Henry, Patron of 
the Oblates. One plenary indulgence. 

(4) Juty 16. Feast of Mt. Carmel. 
indulgences as on July 2. 

(5) Juty 25. St. James, Apostle. 7 years and 
7 quarantines, for both the ordinary and Jubilee 
medal; plenary, if the medal has also the papal 
blessing. 


Rule 8.— Love Liberty but Shun License 

Men are cften deceived; they mistake license 
for liberty. Liberty is always a boon, and the 
blessings which it brings with it are to be coveted 
as among the noblest on earth. But license is 
never profitable, either to the individual or to 
the state; not to the individual, because license 
represents undue privilege from the common law, 
and such privilege is guilt; and not to the state, 
because where undue privileges are appropriated 
there are sure to arise discord and dissatisfac- 
tion, since equality and justice are thus under- 
mined. Liberty is the golden mean between li- 
cense and tyrannic rule, the beautiful and prac- 
tical middleway. Of all the systems invented in 
the course of time to shape both the individual’s 
and state’s behavior according to this golden 
mean, none ever equalled that which Christ laid 
down in His four gospels; for there we have 
a practical solution of life’s problems, suiting 
not one generation or one people, but all times 
and all classes. If followed well, Christ’s in- 
structions always possess the capacity of hit- 
ting just between the two extremes, neither en- 
slaving us nor depraving us but providing for 
our true freedom,—that freedom which preserves 
our manhood before men as well as before God, 
or, in other words, our happiness interiorly and 
exteriorly. If there be any fault found here, 
the cause must not be attributed to the Gospel, 
but to the imperfect adaptation thereof. The 
artisan may have the most excellent set of rules, 
but if he swerves from them, the results of his 
work will prove faulty. Therefore it is that St. 
Paul insists on a proper interpretation of the 
Gospel, an interpretation of unity, by which it 
is acknowledged as teaching the same thing for 
all peoples and all ages, never changing in even 
one of its essentials. St. Paul even curses him 
who would dare to alter the Gospel’s meaning. 


The same 
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“As I said before, so now I say again; if any- 
one preach to you a gospel, besides that which 
you have received, let him be anathema!”—Gal. 
1:9. Order must always be one with beauty; 
for indeed order is the secret of all true beauty; 
wherein is hid the reason why liberty is so cap- 
tivating. “Liberty,” says Daniel Webster, “ex- 
ists in proportion to wholesome restraint.” Here 
is a master stroke of eloquence, ‘wholesome re- 
straint.’ ‘Wholesome’ represents protection from 
tyranny; ‘restraint,’ prevention against license, 
—both holding us stable in the golden mean be- 
tween the extremes of ‘too much’ and ‘too little’! 


Rule 9.— Preserve Good Cheer 

Good cheer is the soul’s fresh air. He is in- 
deed a bad student of hygiene who depreciates 
the value of fresh air for the body’s health; and 
just so is he a very bad judge of spirituality who 
underrates the worth of joy for the soul’s wel- 
fare. There is no better, no sweeter medicine 
than joy, as profitable to take as it is pleasant. 
Hence it was that St. Paul wrote thus to the 
Thessalonians: “Always rejoice.”—5:16. Hence 
also it was that the wise Seneca laid down this 
rule: “Do this before all,—learn to rejoice.” He 
says ‘learn’; for to know how to rejoice rightly 
is an art. It is true that sin gives us no reason 
for rejoicing; but what else does it mean to 
learn to rejoice, but to learn to remove the causes 
of melancholy, one of the chiefest of which is 
sin? Joy is therefore a practical science,—for 
it guides human morals; nay more, it has effect 
on every one of man’s works, for as the workman, 
so the deed. And if we find this science difficult 
to learn by medidation and reflection, let us look 
at others and see how they put it into practice. 
“Tis always morning somewhere in the world,” 
says Horne. 


On July 15. occurs the feast of St. Henry, 
Patron of the Oblates. St. Henry was duke of 
Bavaria and emperor of the Holy Roman Emp- 
ire. When a boy, he was trained by St. Wolf- 
gang, Bishop of Ratisbon, a Benedictine. In 
after years he was closely connected with other 


saintly Benedictines, such as Odilo, Bernard, 
Godard, and Romuald; in this way he became a 
great friend of the Benedictine Order. More- 
over this love for the Order, it is said, increased 
as he grew older; not only did he show the 
warmest zeal in its spread and success, but him- 
self became an Oblate of the mother-house of 
Monte Casino. His life makes him truly worthy 
of the position which he holds as principal 
Patron of the Oblate Society. His feast should 
be celebrated by all Oblates with the reception 
of the Sacraments and other good works and 
prayers. 
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Fitting Tribute to Bishop Marty 








Statue Erected to Memory of Bishop Marty at Yankton, South Dakota 


There has been erected on Mt. Marty, at Yank- 
ton, S. D., a lifesize, lifelike statue to the honor 
of the Rt. Rev. Martin Marty, O. S. B., D. D., 
first Abbot of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, zealous mis- 
sionary to the Sioux Indians, first Vicar Apostolic 
of Dakota Territory, and, after the admission 
of the Territory into the Union as state, first 
Bishop of Sioux Falls, S. D. The unveiling of 
the splendid statue took place on the occasion of 
the State Convention of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, May 25th. 

The statue, which represents the Bishop in 
full pontificals, stands fourteen feet high, pedestal 
included, and bears the simple inscription 


MARTIN MARTY, O. S. B. 
APOSTLE OF THE SIOUX INDIANS 
1834—1896 


Facing the main entrance to the old hospital, 
the statue is only a few feet distant from the 
room once occupied by Bishop Marty in the ven- 
erable building and is near the little chapel that 
once served as his cathedral. 

Two hundred Knights were assembled in con- 
vention. The High Mass, with four Knights as 
acolytes, was celebrated by Father Ignatius Fors- 
ter, O. S. B., in the recently completed Marty 
Memorial Chapel. The Yankton Press and Da- 


kotan says that the Convention was most gener- 
ous in its praise and admiration of the Bishop 
Marty Memorial Chapel, and, furthermore, that 
the Convention showed its appreciation by ap- 
propriating $250 for a chalice. 

Another monument to the zeal of the great 
Bishop is the chapel just alluded to. It is to be 
a chapel of perpetual adoration and is likewise 
erected on Mt. Marty. The solemn dedication 
services took place on June 19th. The True Voice 
gives us the following information: 

“At 9:30 the clergy formed in procession out- 
side the rectory. Following the crossbearer they 
marched around the chapel chanting the Miserere 
and other psalms, while the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Thomas O’Gorman sprinkled the walls with holy 
water and recited the prayers of the ritual. Re- 
turning to the entrance, the procession entered 
the chapel where the interior was_ similarly 
blessed. After these ceremonies a Solemn Pon- 
tifical High Mass, celebrated by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop O’Gorman, was begun. Rt. Rev. W. V. 
Nolan, V.-G., was ‘archpriest, Rev. Fathers Helm- 
brecht of Hoven, S. D., and Dahlmans of Parks- 
ton, S. D., were deacons of the throne; Rev. 
Father Weber of Salem, S. D., deacon of 
Mass; Rev. Father Grabig of Epiphany, S. D., 


sub-deacon, and the Very Rev. Father Walsh of 
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Bishop Marty Memorial Chapel of Perpetual Adoration at Yankton, South Dakota 


Sioux Falls, master of ceremonies. 

After the gospel Rt. Rev. John J. Lawler, 
Bishop of Lead, S. D., delivered the dedication 
sermon. He gave a brief sketch of the life and 
work of Bishop Marty, reminding his hearers 
of the fitness of erecting such a memorial to this 
saintly missionary of the Sioux Indians. The 
text of his sermon was the Psalmist’s enraptured 
cry, ‘I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.’ 
The Bishop, after expressing his delight in the 
beauty of the new chapel and all the riches of 
science and art to adorn the dwelling place of 
our Eucharistic God, ‘whose delight is to be 
with the children of men.’ The Real Presence, 
the Holy Sacrifice of Mass, is the center of 
Catholic worship. Without our Emmanuel, ‘our 
God with us,’ our grand ritual would lose 
its meaning, our faith become cold and dead. As 
the Blessed Sacrament is the center of all our 
devotions so do we find in it all our light, strength 
and consolation; there is hidden our never-fail- 
ing Friend who can and will give help and relief 
when earthly friends forsake us. 

The occasion was made more impressive by the 
music which was sung by the Sisters’ choir. The 
Proper of the Mass was rendered in beautiful 


Gregorian chant, while the Mass sung was 
Stehle’s ‘Missa Salve Regina.’ Very Rev. Father 
Gregory, O. S. B., of Conception, Mo., presided 
at the organ. 

After Mass the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Gorman 
addressed the Sisters of the community, congrat- 
ulating them upon their new chapel, reminding 
them of the debt of gratitude which they owe 
Bishop Marty for bringing them to this place 
and befriending them during his life time. He 
also attributed the present success and prosperity 
of the community to the protection and interces- 
sion of that saintly Bishop. He then spoke his 
appreciation of the work of the Benedictine 
Order, saying that it is bound to succeed in all 
ages and countries because of the adaptability 
of its rule. While clinging to old traditions the 
Order yet lends itself to the needs and conditions 
of the present, and is destined to cope with the 
needs of the future 

The erection of the new chapel has been made 
possible through the generosity of parishes in 
South Dakota, foremost among them being Hoven, 
Parkston, Epiphany, Aberdeen, Webster, Krans- 
burg, Ethan, White Lake, Wakonda, Salem, Em- 
ery and others. The chapel is 50x100, is of pure 
Romanesque style. The stained glass and opales- 
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cent windows produce a pleasing effect. A fine 
painting of the Sacred Heart of Jesus adorns 
the main altar. The image on the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s altar is a faithful copy of the famous shrine 
of our Lady of Hermits (Einsiedeln, Switzerland) 
where Bishop Marty made his religious vows and 
was ordained priest. Through the magnificence 
of Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Gorman the episcopal throne 
of the late Bishop Marty was returned from the 
see city of Sioux Falls to its original home in 
Yankton and now adorns the Bishop Marty Me- 
morial Chapel. On enter- 
ing the chapel a magnif- 
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Bishop Marty’s influence over the Indians was 
remarkable. The famous Sitting Bull had great 
affection for him. Even when angered and on the 
warpath, this Chief would submit to the gentle 
influence of the great missionary. 

In 1889, when Dakota Territory was divided 
into North and South Dakota, Bishop Marty fixed 
his see at Sioux Falls, S. D., and in 1894 he was 
transferred to St. Cloud, Minn., where he ended 
his earthly career, while performing his apostolic 
labors, Sept. 19, 1896. 





icent shrine of the Holy 
Faee attracts the eye of 
the visitor. It is a gem 
of art with its rich deco- 
rations in gold and mosaic. 
The alms collected for a 
Holy Face chapel years a- 
go were used in the erec- 
tion of this costly shrine. 
The new chapel will be 
one of perpetual adora- 
tion, being held at pres- 
ent only during the day 
time, but as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit adora- 
tion with the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed will be 
kept up day and night.” 


The Rt. Rev. Martin 
Marty, O. S. B., D. D., 
was born Jan. 12, 1834, 
in Switzerland, the cradle 
of liberty. In 1855 he 
affiliated himself with the 
Order of St. Benedict at 
the famous abbey of Ein- 
siedeln, where three years 
later he was elevated to 
the priesthood. In Sep- 
tember 1860 Bishop Marty 
arrived in America. Go- 
ing to the Benedictine 
community at St. Mein- 
rad, Ind., he was soon 
made superior and in 
1871 became the first Ab- 
bot of St. Meinrad Abbey. 

Feeling within himself 
a call to christianize the 
Dakota or Sioux Indians, 
Abbot Marty went to 
Yankton, Dakota, in the 
fall of 1876. On July 14, 
1879, Pope Leo XIII 
signed the Apostolic brief 
that created him bishop of 
Tiberias and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Dakota Territory. 

During his very busy 
life work in Dakota, he 
laid the foundations for 
about seventy now flour- 
ishing congregations, a 
number of convents and 
pepitals, and through his 
ealous missionary activi- 
ties brought between 
18,000 and 19,000 Indians 
to embrace the Faith. 








Rt. Rev. Martin Marty, O. S. B., D. D. 
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The Holy Grail a Symbol of the Ideal 


N the May number of THE GralIL, Father AIl- 

bert Muntsch, S. J., gave us a very timely ex- 

planation of the legend of the Holy Grail and 
showed its application to the Holy Eucharist. 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review, for 
July, 1918, contains a scholarly paper by Joseph 
B. Jacobi, The Symbolism of the Sancgreal (Holy 
Grail). The author makes the following prac- 
tical conclusion which we wish to place before 
our readers: 

The Grail legend shines like a holy light down 
the lanes of literature. While it depicts types 
of men and women as they were, as they are 
and as they always will be, subject to the frail- 
ties of human nature, it also holds up for our 
emulation the type of the Christian who ob- 
serves the moral law and values virtuous liv- 
ing above all else. The quest is to live aright, 
to correct what is not proper in our lives and 
to start afresh with the renewed purpose of a 
Launcelot, if we have not the good fortune to 
be a Galahad. Spiritually significant, the re- 
quest of the Grail symbolizes every man’s search 
after the ideal. As the knight of the Round 
Table, so each individual Christian soul sets out to 
attain eternal bliss and happiness. We come from 
God and depend upon God and strive to be God- 
like, so the spirit which defies death would rest 
in God as its last end. Each warrior soul strug- 
gles on in its battles against the world, the 
flesh and the evil one. The ideal to be attained, 
like the Grail, is always far ahead. Sometimes 
it comes nearer and we almost touch it, but we 
find, alas, it is hidden behind a veil. We sigh 
and fret like Launcelot, when we should perse- 
vere like Galahad. But the choice to be made 
is always clear. We forget that one cannot al- 
ways live in the clouds, but must perform duties 
and bear up under the necessities of life. Pain, 
too, should not produce pessimism, but the high- 
est form of optimism, because it affords the 
wrongdoer an opportunity for atonement. Sur- 
rounded by material interests, man ofttimes finds 
it hard to maintain the vision of the spiritual. 
Sinful Launcelot sees what he sought, but it 1s 
veiled. How often we see the light and resolve 
to live in its beam, but shut it out again from 
our souls. We must not only be, but do. Ours 
must be a knighthood of service in Christ’s king- 
dom; and Galahad, chaste and humble must be 
for us the exemplar of true Christian chivalry. 
And this Holy Grail legend has a moral value 
and makes its spiritual appeal even today. For, 
despite the cult of so-called advanced thought, 


despite the fact that men wil! seek elsewhere for 
truth and beauty that is all around them, men’s 
minds are not small because they fear hell and 
hope for heaven. Even the neo-thinker that im- 
agines he is a martyr because those outside the 
mystic ring of intellectuals will not admit that 
he is a superman—only superior to other men 
in that he is supremely selfish—even he cannot 
make a hell of heaven and a heaven of hell, but 
remains unemancipated, irredeemed, because the 
light of faith has not flooded his soul. They 
are the small souls, whose mad Zarathustrian 
laughter and spirit of mockery and verbal jug- 
glery must end the wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in the Stygian gloom of their own creation. 
The spirit of revolt which arises because the striv- 
er after the ideal and the higher thinker deems 
himself confined on all sides is a result of a lack 
of proper ideals, a mad purpose, a distorted 
world-view and results in an inferno and chaos 
of existence. The beautiful will not veneer the 
filth of an immoral life. Even genius must bow 
to the moral order, for order is nature’s first 
law, and what is orderly is always harmoniously 
beautiful. 

The idealism of the Grail legend is resplendent — 
with proper ethics; for the sinner is made to 
see the error of his ways and the clean of heart 
is awarded. And so the idealism of the Sanc- 
greal is symbolic of every man’s ideal life who 
has not chafed under moral restraint as if he 
were the enslavement of his spiritual self. The 
soul in its quest of salvation can only be en- 
slaved by sin. Launcelot is strong physically, but 
he is also weak in his lack of perseverance and he 
may not fully realize his ideal until his soul 
throws off the shackles of sin. Galahad, on the 
other hand, is both brave in body and strong in 
spirit and obtains his end. Man in his right 
mind acclaims the type and the worldly-wise can- 
not improve upon it. Any attempt to do so is 
to offer one a stone instead of bread to satisfy 
one’s spiritual hunger. It is the clear beam of 
the eternal truths shining constant down the 
ages as preserved for all time by God’s Holy 
Church that guides us to the goal, which is every 
one’s Grail, to rest in Him who became man that 
He, too, might walk the earth and show us that 
no man is beyond law and that only the pure of 
heart shall see Him face to face. 


Many of your friends will never know of THE 
GRAIL except through you. Ask them to sub- 
scribe. 
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Notes from the Field of Science 


—The general trend of modern medical prac- 
tice is to avoid the use of drugs as much as pos- 
sible, and to use natural means such as fresh 
air, rest, proper food, baths, massages, and 
hygienic measures. 

—tThe seventeen-year locusts are with us and 
continue to be the object of great interest. Imag- 
ine a tiny grub sealed in a solitary cell, content 
to live buried deep in the earth for thirteen or 
seventeen years without light or air, just to 
spend a few hours in the sunlight among the 
birds and flowers and its own kind. After the 
slow development under ground, millions of in- 
dividuals attain maturity almost at the same 
moment and emerge for a noisy and strenuous 
existence above ground, terminating in exhaus- 
tion and death after about five weeks. During 
that period, the females lay their eggs by chisel- 
ing grooves in the small branches of trees. This 
results in apparently great injury to forest, 
orchard, and other trees, but, according to the 
government’s agricultural experts, the fear a- 
roused is out of proportion to the real damage 
likely to be done. e grub that develops from 
the egg falls from the tree to the ground and 
sinks itself to the roots of trees, there to grow 
and fatten until the appointed year come again. 
There are thirty broods in all, and one or the 
other brood appears in some locality every year. 
This year the largest brood of the seventeen-year 
locusts, and a small brood of the thirteen-year 
family coincide. They are most numerous this 


ow} in the states of Indiana, Ohio, and Mary- 


—The problem of launching airplanes from 
narrow quarters, as on battleships, is a far from 
satisfactory solution. A recent invention uses a 
aa come f air catapult which shoots the air- 
plane along launching rails into the air. 

—The gun-camera is one of the useful inven- 
tions of the great war. It resembles a machine- 
gun, is aimed in the same manner, and can shoot 
one hundred pictures at one loading. Originally 
intended for photographing the enemies’ country, 
it is now adapted for peace work, and from an 
airplane can map in a few hours a country that 
would have taken a hundred surveyors five years 
to finish. 

—Fire damp is one of the most frequent causes 
of mine explosions. It is a mixture of combusti- 
ble gases and air, very inflammable and highly 
explosive. The use of portable electric lights 
has reduced the danger of ignition to a minimum, 
but accidental breakage of the incandescent bulb 
with the exposure of the white-hot filament is 
still a cause of explosions. This promises to be 
eliminated in a new type of bulb which, upon 
breakage of the glass, automatically disconnects 
the current. 

—Concrete freight cars, which are now in their 
experimental stage, promise to prove successful. 
A concrete car is more easily made than a 
wooden one; it costs less, last longer, needs no 
painting or repairing. The steel frame for the 
walls, floor, and base are made first. Then forms 
are placed outside the frame, and men inside 
with cement-guns and start shooting. The out- 


side of the car thus gets a smooth finish. 

—The great obstacle to wireless telephony on 
airplanes is the roar of the engine. This has 
been partially overcome by the invention of an 
anti-noise transmitter and of a loud-speaking 
telephone. The anti-noise transmitter, at present 
in use on the celebrated NC planes of the U. S. 
Navy, allows all sounds to act on both sides of 
the diaphragm. The result has been the balanc- 
ing of all extraneous sounds since the waves 
strike the diaph with equal force on both 
sides, hence neutralizing each other; while the 
voice waves strike the diaphragm on one side 
only, temporarily destroying this balance and 
therefore affecting the circuit. Extraordinary 
results have been obtained with the loud-speak- 
ing telephone. An aviator flying 2,600 feet above 
a crowd of 15,000 people at Washington, D. C., 
read a Victory Loan message, and was distinctly 
heard by all. 

—The geophone is a war invention that prom- 
ises important uses for peace. Originally de- 
vised to detect sapping and underground minin 
operations, it is now applied to the rescue o 
entombed miners. It is a mechanical device that 
detects inaudible sound vibrations traveling 
through the earth and enables the user to de- 
termine the exact location of the source together 
with the nature of the cause. Thus a pick strik- 
ing into bituminous coal is easily heard through 
900 feet of intervening coal nm | earth. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuts, O. S. B. 


—The longest pipeline in the world now con- 
nects East Chicago with the oil fields of Okla- 
homa and Kansas. The wartime congestion of 
the railroads made impossible the transportation 
by rail of the immense quantities of oil that pass 
from these southwestern regions to Chicago; ac- 
cordingly 800 miles of pipe one foot in diameter 
were laid. 

—Spitzbergen is reported to have the richest 
undeveloped coal and iron mines in the world. 
During the year 1918 were employed 120,000 
tons of shipping to transport coal from Spitz- 
bergen to Norway and Sweden. 

—Our American engineers recently threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in a little over an hour. 
This efficiency excited the wonder of the Germans. 

—A few days ago five ships were launched at 
the Hog Island yards in five minutes. Secretary 
Daniels, who was present, promised great things 
for the future. 

—In Mexico the principle that “treasures of 
the subsoil” belong to the nation and not to the 
one who owns the land surface has long been 
held. Among the treasures mentioned in the 
original list are gold, silver, and various other 
substances. Petroleum was not put on the list 
for the simple reason that when the substances 
were listed that article had not been found in 
Mexico. Accordingly when the coal oil wells were 
opened it was assumed that coal oil came under 
the category of unlisted materials such as stone. 
Under the Diaz administration this view contin- 
ued to be held. But with the new constitution 
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came the opinion that the old time principle of 
“suboil treasures” applied also to petroleum. This 
interpretation, if carried out practically, will be 
the ruin of many oil companies which, at great 
expense, have ae oil lands in that country. 
They insist that lands bought in good faith dur- 
ing the Diaz administration must be dealt with 
in accordance with the construction put upon 
the principle at that time. To this various an- 
swers are given. A sane view seems to be that 
those who bought land in former times must 
indeed give up their claim to the subsoil treasures, 
but must be remunerated by the government. 
—The number of meteors that fall upon the 
earth during the year is estimated by some as- 
tronomers to be about 700 while by others it is 
placed much higher, at about 3000 or 4000. Of 
these, two of three are seen to strike the earth 
every year while some years twice as many are 
seen. A very small percentage of these meteors 
is composed of iron slightly alloyed with nickel. 
Some consist mainly of stone with a goodly scat- 
tering of iron particles; most of them, however, 
are masses of iron in composition. The largest 
pieces seen to fall weigh about 300 pounds, but 
since they burst before hitting the earth we may 
conclude that in some cases the meteor, when 
first coming into the atmosphere, weighed from 
two to three tons. As fragments break off from 
the main body there are visible explosions ac- 
companied by loud reports that can be heard for 
fifty miles. On Jan. 13, 1919, a meteor exploded 
in the east. The entire western part of Mary- 
land from the Blue Ridge Mountains to Balti- 
more was lit by the phenomena. Several towns, 
among them Westminster, Hagerstown,and Fred- 
eric City were shaken by the explosion. At night 
the meteors always appear as balls of fire with 
a luminous train similar to that of comets. These 
trains are puzzling to astronomers; they are 
carried about by the winds and can often be 
seen for a half hour after the flight of the 
meteor. Throughout the meteor’s flight can be 
heard a continuous roar broken only by the de- 
tonations of the explosions. The path of the 
meteor is irregular because of the resistance of 
the atmosphere. When first seen they are close 
to a hundred miles up in the sky and disappear 
when within five or ten miles of the earth. Upon 
entering the atmosphere, at about one hundred 
miles altitude, the meteor’s speed may range 
from ten to thirty or even forty miles per second 
and gradually diminishes to only a few miles per 
second at the moment when it disappears. The 
apparent great size of the meteors is due in 
great part to an illusion brought about by over 
excitement of the visual organs, called irradia- 
tion, which causes objects to appear larger than 
they really are; another reason for the large 
appearance of the meteor is the surrounding 
smoke and air which is made luminous by heat. 
This heat is effected by the friction between the 
air and the meteor. According to Sir William 
Thomas the heat caused by their mutual resis- 
tance is as great as it would be were the meteor 
placed in a blowpipe flame. J.J. 8. 


HOW TO TEST THE FERTILITY OF AN EGG 


Although the fact may have been known to 
the ancients, it is not generally known now that 
a fertile egg, when handled or tapped slightly 
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with a nail or key, has decisive sound peculiar- 
ly its own, and, when thus handled, its sound dif- 
fers from the sound that an infertile egg pro- 
duces when tested in a similar manner. 

The practice in vogue at present to detect fer- 
tility is to place all eggs in the incubator. After 
the seventh day of incubation the chicken fancier 
or the farmer is instructed by guides to examine 
each egg by holding it to a bright light, etc. “If 
the egg is as clear as crystal, if you see nothing 
in it, the egg is infertile.” This is not always 
true. If you place a drop of naphtha upon a 
very fertile egg, it will be as clear as crystal on 
the seventh day of incubation. 

The method in vogue for detecting fertility in 
eggs is a very costly one. With eggs selling at 
50 cents a dozen retail, it would be well not to 
place an infertile egg in an incubator, ruin, and 
then unscrupulously place it on the market as 
a fresh egg. Any egg, whether fertile or in- 
fertile, is no longer a fresh egg after having been 
oe to seven days of incubation. It has a 
foul odor readily detected. Still, our markets 
are flooded, especially in the country districts, 
with eggs that have been in an incubator for 
seven days -and are found to be then “as good 
as new.” 

The method for discovering fertility only after 
the seventh day of incubation is an exceedingly 
expensive one. Thousands of dollars worth of 
poultry are ruined in the incubator bécause the 
good fertile egg, that contains the embryo of the 
growing chick, is smothered in the filthy odor of 
the infertile egg that was placed into the incu- 
bator together with the fertile egg. Nothing is 
so harmful to a live chick in an egg as odors in 
an incubator. 

The reader will, of course, understand that by 
fertility is meant that the mother hen which laid 
the egg was mated with a male bird. Where a 
mother hen was not mated with a male bird, the 


* egg is infertile, and nothing can ever produce a 


chick out of such an egg. 

All eggs, whether fertile or infertile, if proper- 
ly kept, are fresh eggs, good for table use. The 
infertile egg will even stand its age better than 
a fertile one. In this article the writer is not 
concerned with the freshness of an egg but with 
its fertility. 

From what has been said it is apparent that 
it is of the utmost importance, especially nowa- 
days when the hen and the egg have come into 
their own, that men be able to detect fertility 
— eggs are placed in an incubator or under 
a hen. 

The method for detecting fertility, as sug- 
gested in this article, is very simple, but, like 
other things attempted, one must acquaint himself 
with and accustom himself to the test. A dozen 
fertile eggs and a dozen infertile ones ought to 
suffice to learn the method. What is of the ut- 
most importance, while learning the method, is 
that one be absolutely certain that a dozen e 
were taken from a flock that was with males, 
and that the other were taken from a flock that 
was not with a male bird for a period of at least 
14 days. I would suggest a period of even three 
weeks. I will explain later on the exact method 
as to how to proceed. 

Years ago the writer subjected fertile and in- 
fertile eggs to various physical and chemical tests 
to detect fertility. Nearly all these tests were 
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without practical results, at least not practical 
for the trade. He subjected eggs to the acid 
test. Wrapping the eggs closely in blue litmus 
paper, to detect acidity, he found that the fertile 
as well as the infertile egg, neither of them be- 
ing over three days old, was decidedly alkaline. 
There was no difference. Only after both kinds 
of eggs were about ten days old, a slight dif- 
ference in the color of the litmus indicated that 
the fertile egg was leading the infertile one in 
acidity, due, no doubt, to’ the fermentation ac- 
companying the attempt the germ was making 
to go into the embryonic state. 

The chemical method proved valueless for two 
reasons: the shell of a hen’s egg, because it is 
carbonate of lime, tends to neutralize the action 
of the ferment, the result being that the blue 
was ‘pinkish’ and only ‘in spots,’ not easily de- 
tected. Wrapping the eggs so long in paper 
would quite naturally deprive the germ of the 
fresh air, hence the method would mean nothing 
for the trade. 

The writer has subjected the egg to spectrum 
analysis, has photographed the interior of both 
fertile and infertile eggs, has allowed various 
colored rays of light to pass through both kinds 
of eggs, caused the beautiful fluorescent light of 
an egg, ey in a dark chamber, to fall upon 
opaque objects (tiny copper wires were used) in 
order to measure the density of shadows pro- 
duced by light passing through an egg, whether 
fertile or infertile, all without any result that 
could in any way be of practical use to the trade. 

When in the spring of last year the Federal 
Government, through its F Administration 
and its Agricutural Departments, requested the 
writer to try out the Philo system for the pro- 
duction of many eggs with the minimum of hens, 
the writer again resumed his tests with the aid 
of local electrical concerns. During the past 
twelve months all sorts of eggs were subjected 
to the action of the most delicate electrical in- 
struments. Eggs, whether fertile or infertile, be- 
have in the same manner. There is no difference 
between them that could be of practical use to 
the poultry trade. 

The writer is therefore forced to come back 
to the test some of our mothers taught us years 
ago. An infertile egg differs decidedly in sound 
from one that is fertile. The infertile egg has 
the ‘ring’ and the sound of glass, decidedly a 
metallic sound. The fertile egg has a deep, low, 
or hollow sound, like the sound produced when 
you tap a ripe watermelon. 

Segregate one or more hens for the period of 
21 days from all male birds. Place no more 
than ten hens in another coop with a strong ac- 
tive male bird. Begin your tests only after the 
lapse of three weeks. Mark the eggs that come 
from the infertile coop and mark those that you 
gather from the fertile coop. In this manner you 
will not be misled. 

Now put a glove on your left hand. Place a 
fertile egg between your thumb and the first 
finger. Told the egg horizontally and tap it 
gently with a key. Try the fertile eggs first, and 
ollow up with the infertile eggs. The sound 
differs so greatly that it will never be forgotten. 
There never again will be any necessity for you 
to place infertile eggs into your incubator or 
under your hen. 


EUGENE Spiess, O. S. B. 
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Other Notes of General Interest 


—Universal military training on the Swiss 
plan is advocated in a bill got up by Mr. Kahn, 
a representative from California. A period of 
six months training, from April to October, as 
named in the bill, would first be given; short 
periods would follow within the next two years. 

—tThe mail-bomb plot on May 1 resulted in the 
death of one poor colored serving maid. On 
June 2, however, the bomb-throwers came nearer 
to effecting their purpose. Since Attorney-Gener- 
al Palmer tad failed to receive his May bomb 
through the mail, one was delivered at his door- 
step on the evening of June 2. At 11:15 p.m. 
the bomb exploded, blowing in the whole first 
story front of his house. tn New York at an 
hour after midnight the lower front of the house 
of Judge C. C. Nott, Jr., was blown in by a 
bomb. Many think that the “Reds” were after 
Judge Knott who, by enforcing the law against 
them, had incurred their enmity, and that the 
mistake was made by some foreigner to whom 
Nott and Knott are the same thing. Many other 
cities of the east had similar attacks. Almost 
the only deaths recorded are of the bomb throw- 
ers themselves. We read in the secular pros 
that “an attempt was also made at Philadelphia 
to blow up the rectory of a Catholic church. This 
may be explained by the fact that the Catholic 
Church takes an uncompromising stand against 
Socialism.” 

—Marshal Petain, not Generallissimo Foch, 
was the commander-in-chief of the French 
Army. Marshal Foch was indeed supreme com- 
mander of the Allied and American Armies, but 
as regards the French Army Petain was as in- 
dependent of Foch as were Pershing, Haig, 
Diaz, or: King Albert in regard to their respec-~ 
tive commands. 

—During the war the great Catholic musi- 
cian, Paderewski, was so active in “en | aid 
for the suffering Poles that he was called the 
Great Almoner. Now, as highest official in the 
young Catholic republic, he is showing himself 
worthy of the great trust given him. In view 
of the hypocritical fears, lest the Catholic 
Church become too strong in this country and 
menace the liberties of our land, it is significant 
that the Protestant Poles, in number almost a 
million, have asked of the Peace Conference that 
they be included within the new Polish Republic. 

—The Ven. John Nepomucene Neumann, C. 
SS.R., fourth bishop of Philadelphia, is again a 
candidate for beatification. This saintly prelate 
and pioneer priest of the American missions in 
New York State was born in Bohemia on the 28 
of March, 1811; and died at Philadelphia on the 
5 of January, 1860. He united great learning 
with eminent sanctity, and of these were born 
his extraordinary success as priest and bishop 
and his present eternal happiness. After finish- 
ing his studies in his native country, the zealous 
youth of five and twenty years sailed for Ameri- 
ca and was soon afterwards ordained priest by 
Bishop Dubois of New York. For four years he 
toiled in western New York. Having entered the 
Redemptorist Congregation in 1840, he made his 
profession on the 16th of January, 1842, the 
first Redemptorist to be vrofessed in this coun- 
try. For the next ten years he held offices of 
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trust in the Redemptorist Congregation and in 
1852 accepted, in obedience to the command of 
Pope Pius IX, the bishopric of Philadelphia. He 
did not allow the difficulties of the task to ob- 
scure his clear vision of what was the great need 
of. the American Catholics, for one of his first 
acts was to provide Catholic schools. At the 
time of his consecration Philadelphia had two 
parochial schools; at his death, eight years later, 
it had almost one hundred. His zeal and earnest- 
ness at the First Plenary Council of Baltimore 
made him a marked man and he was one of the 
American bishops invited to Rome in 1854 for 
the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, perhaps a reward for having intro- 
duced the cusom of reciting the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Rosary before High Mass 
on Sundays and Holy Days of obligation. We 
should naturally suppose that Bishop Neumann 
was a great theologian, but one is hardly pre- 
pared to read of him that he was not only a 
thoroughgoing scientist but also spoke fluently 
many Slavic dialects and at least eight modern 
languages, besides being master of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Moreover as bishop he found time 
in the midst of his labors to learn Gaelic in 
order to be able to address the Irish immigrants 
in their native tongue. His great faith mani- 
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fested itself in his zeal for the Sacraments. At 
one time, it is said, he walked twenty-five miles 
and back in order to confirm one boy. Great was 
his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Of the 
American bishops he was the first to introduce 
into his diocese the Forty Hours devotion. Should 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites pronounce him 
Blessed, the Redemptorists and the diocese of 
Buffalo will have the great happiness of honorin 
one of their former priests as the first beatifi 
saint in the United States. Great, too, will be 
the privilege of St. Peter’s Redemptorist church 
in Philadelphia, for, before an altar in the lower 
chapel of*this church, his venerated relics are 
interred. 

—Primitive printing presses, of the fourteenth 
century type, could turn out about one hundred 
printed sheets a day. Our modern presses can 
print, fold, and deliver 60,000 papers in one hour. 

—Our debt before the war was about one bil- 
lion dollars. . 

—“Sky-pilot” may mean either a clergyman or 
an aviator. It depends entirely on whether you 


are using slang or speaking scientifically. The 
figurative sense of the word may soon become 
literal, since army chaplains have used airplanes 
for pulpits and for sick calls. J.J. 8S. 


The Last Kiss 


Cuas. J. Quirk, S. J. 


You gave me a kiss at parting, 
’Twas the last you ever gave, 
For, Mother, when I saw you next, 
You lay coffined for the grave. 


Oh, did you know, beloved one, 
As you wept and said good bye, 
That God would call you to Himself, 
Oh, so soon you were to die? 


Ah, whene’er I see sweet mothers 
Kiss their children as they part, 

I always think when last you pressed 
Your dear lad on your heart! 





St. Meinrad Abbey from the South 


Bird’s-Eye-View of the Abbey Buildings from Southwest 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—July is the 

month consecrated to the Precious Blood of 

Jesus Christ. In Holy Communion we have 
the wonderful privilege of being brought into 
bodily contact with the Precious Blood, whether 
it be under the species of wine in the chalice or 
of bread in the Sacred Host. Our bodies should 
then be very pure if they are to touch the source 
of all purity, the Holy of Holies. Yet Christ 
Our Lord invites us to do so. In His great love 
for us He asks us and desires us to receive His 
Precious Blood in Holy Communion. 

Why is Jesus so willing and anxious to be 
received by sinful creatures? It is because, in 
giving Himself to us, He makes us more like to 
what He Himself is and what He desires us to 
be. The Precious Blood imparts to our souls all 
heavenly gifts and graces if we receive It as we 
ought. 

“Come, Oh dear Jesus, come into my heart. 


Deliver it from all its evils, enrich it with all 
Thy goods. It desires ardently to receive Thee. 
Amen.” 


THIS IS MY BLOOD 

“This is My Blood,” He said. 
Ah, well He knew, that night, 
That soon it would free the dead 
On Calvary’s rugged height; 
That down through the long, long years, 
To the living new hope, ’t would bring, 
And comfort in all their fears,— 
The Blood of their Lord and King. 


O Sacred Blood of Christ! 
O Blood of a Savior Slain! 
O Blood which alone sufficed 
To wipe out earth’s dark stain! 
Strengthen us, guide our souls 
O’er life’s unlighted way, 
Till the night-cloud backward rolls 
At the dawn of an endless day! 

St. ANTHONY’S MONTHLY. 


MEMORY GEM 


“Yesterday is but a dream and tomorrow is 
only a vision; but every-today, well-lived, makes 
every yesterday a dream of happiness and every 
tomorrow a vision of hope. Look well, therefore, 
to this day. Such is the salutation of the dawn.” 


THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Blood is the price of Heaven; 

All sin that price exceeds; 

O, come to be forgiven— 

He bleeds, my Saviour bleeds! 
Under the olive boughs, 

Falling like ruby beads, 

The Blood drops from His brows 

He bleeds, my Saviour bleeds! 
While the fierce scourges fall, 

The Precious Blood still pleads, 

In front of Pilate’s hall, 

He bleeds, my Saviour bleeds! 
Beneath the thorny crown 

The crimson fountain speeds; 

See how it trickles down— 

He bleeds, my Saviour bleeds! 
Bearing the fatal wood . 

His band of saints He leads, 

Marking the way with Blood; 

He bleeds, my Saviour bleeds! 
On Calvary His shame 

With Blood still intercedes; 

His open wounds proclaim— 

He bleeds, my Saviour bleeds! 
O sweet, O Precious Blood! 

What love, what love it breeds! 

Ransom, Reward, and Food, 

He bleeds, my Saviour bleeds! 


FATHER FABER. 


Physical Culture 


Some of our readers may not have seen the 
first issue of THE GRAIL, and may not understand 
the meaning of this column. So we make a few 
explanatory remarks. By Physical Culture we 
mean the culture of the physical being. Just as 
study and right thinking improves the mind so 
the practice of certain exercises develops and 
strengthens the body. Breathing exercises, taken 
in plenty of fresh air, increases the capacity of 
the lungs and increases the ability to work in 
comparison. A weak body cannot produce a 
strong mind. 

Breathing is one of the regular activities of 
the body. When we breathe without thinking 
about breathing, the air comes in and goes out 
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in perfect time, but when we are nervous or 
frightened the breath comes in jerks. So we 
study breath control that we may learn to 
breathe regularly at all times. 

Every public speaker needs to understand 
breath control so that he may appear at perfect 
ease before his audience. 

Did you ever try to give a reading and find 
yourself so frightened that your teeth chattered, 
your knees trembled and your hair stood straight 
up? If you have had this experience once you 
do not care to repeat it, do you? Well, here is 
a remedy. Practice taking a long, slow, easy 
breath, holding it a second, and then expelling 
it. Do this many times a day. 

Take a deep long breath and expel slowly 
saying LA—A—A—A—A until the breath is 
gone. 

Take a long, deep breath and expel it slowly 
saying MA—A—A—A—A—A~—A until it is all 
expelled. 

Take a long, deep breath and expel slowly 
saying BA—A—A—A—A—A until it is all ex- 
pelled. 

Take a long, deep breath and without closing 
the lips say A—E—I—O—U over and over again 
until all the air is expelled from the lungs. 

Practice these exercises every day, not once, but 
many times, and you will soon find that you 
have strengthened not only your lungs but your 
vocal cords as well and you are taking valua- 
ble exercises in breath control. 


BREATHING EXERCISES 


Assume the military standing position—heels 
together, toes out, chest lifted, hips back, and 
weight over balls of feet. 

1—Thumbs in armpit, fingers meeting at chest. 
Breathe very deeply. As your chest expands, 
your fingers will move apart. As the air is sent 
out or expelled, the chest contracts and the fin- 
ger tips will come together again. This is a very 
good exercise and one that will greatly increase 
the capacity of your lungs. 

2—Slide hands downward from position on 
chest until about six inches lower than chest. 
Let finger tips meet and as you breathe in the 
air they will move apart as before. When air 
is breathed out or expelled finger tips will again 
come together. Perform this exercise four or 
five times at each practice. 

8—Slide hands downward to waistline, finger 
tips meeting as before. Breathe in slowly and 
deeply. Finger tips will move apart as before. 
Practice each of the above several times daily 
in the fresh air. You will feel like a new person 
after each practice if you persevere. 
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4—Raise arms sideward and overhead as you 
breathe in. Let hands meet overhead. Clasp 
hands, stretch upward, rise on toes, then drop 
hands and expel air quickly. Do this several 
times. 


Shoulder Movements , 
Allow the arms to hang naturally at the sides. 
Do not draw elbow upward. Movement must be 
from shoulder alone. 


Upward 
1—Raise shoulder upward toward ear. 2— 
Drop to natural position. 3—Raise. 4—Lower. 
5—Raise. 6—Lower. 7—Raise. 8—Lower. 
Do this with first the left shoulder and then 
with the right, eight counts, and then both to- 
gether. 


Forward 


1—Draw shoulder forward toward chest. 
Return to natural position. 

Repeat to eight counts as above first with 
left, then with right, then both forward together, 
to eight counts. 


, 


Backward 


1—Draw left shoulder toward back. Keep el- 
bow where it belongs. Do not raise elbow. 2— 
Return to position. 

Do this first with the left shoulder, to eight 
counts, then with the right, and then, with both 
shoulders together. 

Drawing both shoulders backward at the same 
time is a good exercise for stretching the muscles 
of the chest and is very valuable for flat and 
hollow-chested children and grown-ups. 

Throw both shoulders forward quickly and 
then backward. Repeat several times rapidly. 


EXPRESSION 


This department is conducted to help those 
who have had no lessons in the art of public 
speaking and for those who have had training 
and who wish to further improve. If you would 
become a graceful reader you must practice the 
lessons in Physical Culture. In order to please 
your audience you must have a graceful carriage. 
You must move easily otherwise you will give 
displeasure before you begin to talk. When you 
appear upon the platform take a deep breath. 
Announce. your title in a clear tone of voice. 
Take a step forward and begin. Be sure your 
lungs are full of air so yeur voice will have 
carrying power. If you have only a scant supply 
of air in the lungs when you begin to recite, 
your voice will sound strained and unnatural 
and you will give the impression that you are 
tired and frightened. 
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DON’T MAKE ANY NOISE 


This may be given either by a boy or by a 
irl. Do not attempt it unless you can do it well. 

ractice before the looking-glass and then try it 
on your relatives before you give it from the 
platform. 

Place one hand on your back, and the other on 
your knee as you come limping onto the stage. 
When you reach the front of the stage say, 

“Grandpa’s got the rheumatiz, (Let your face 

express pain) 

And, ma an achin’ tooth (Make one side of face 
appear swollen and hold hand over it) 
face appear swollen and hold your hand 
over it) 

An’ a nawful raging headache has a grip on 
sister Ruth (Put both hands to temples— 
face expressing pain) 

An’ the woman in the corner house has got a 
nervous chill, (Let hands tremble nervously) 

Daddy says he’ll tend to me unless I’m mighty 
still. (Say this in a disgusted manner) 

How can a feller celebrate—can anybody tell? 

When every time he shows himself he hears 
somebody yell: 

“Now don’t you shoot them crackers here (Say 
¢his in shrill tone—shake finger at imagi- 
nary boy—scowl—saquint eyes) 

An’ don’t make any noise (Same facial expres- 
sion—hands over ears to shut out noise— 
same shrill tone of voice) 

Oh, I wish to goodness gracious that there 
weren’t any boys. (Clasp hands—shrill nag- 
ging tone of voice—corners of mouth turned 
down—scowl—eyes narrowed) 

I wonder what the feller who got up the Fourth 

expects a boy to do, 

Who has to live with a lot of nervous wrecks? 
(Say this in a disgusted manner) 
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If Washington had known you could make no 
racket when the Fourth comes round, 

Would he a tried to lick those British? Then 

All the patriots who bled and died would be livin’ 
yet, no doubt, 

For what’s the use of winnin’ when the Fourth 
makes people shout, 

“Now don’t you shoot those crackers here, an’ 
don’t make any noise! 

Oh I wish to goodness gracious, that there 
weren’t any boys. (Give the first part of this 
stanza in a boy’s tone of voice—disgustedly 
and disappointedly. Give the last part be- 
ginning Now don’t,” etc., the same as the 
close of the first stanza) 


When I get growed up to a man, I know what 
I shall do— 

I’ll get elected president and make a law or two. 

An’ any person who just dares at little boys to 


rai 

When it’s the Fourth, you bet I’ll give a hundred 
years in jail. 

An’ every nervous wreck, I think, I’ll have sent 
far away, 

So when you want to celebrate, they won’t rush 
out and say: 

Now, don’t you shoot them crackers here, and 
don’t make any noise, 

Oh, I wish to goodness gracious, that there 
weren’t any boys.” (Give first part of stanza 
in boy’s tone of voice with considerable feel- 
ing. That is, say it as if you meant it. The 
last part of stanza is same as close of first 
stanza.) 


This reading is bound to be a “hit” if well 
given and may be recited for almost any occa- 
= Mt, would be especially appropriate on the 

ourth. : 


For the Little Tots 


Little children you should seek 
Rather to be good than wise, 
For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out of your cheeks and eyes. 


GRANDMA’S STORY 


“Tell us a story, Grandma,” said Robert. “Joe 
and I, we want a story before we go to bed.” 

“All right,” said Grandma. 

Smiling girls and rosy boys, 
Come and buy my little toys; 

Monkeys made of gingerbread 
And sugar horses, painted red. 

“Oh,” said Joe, “that is not a very big story. 
Teli us another one.” 

“Grandma does not know very many stories 
but she knows a story that Joe told when he was 
about three years old.” 

“Tell it, tell it,” said both boys. 

“Well, one night papa was telling a story and 
when he finished Joe said, ‘I can tell a story, too.’ 


‘All right’ said papa, ‘Go ahead, Mr. Joe,’ and 
Joe said, ‘Vell, once dere was a ittle boy, and— 
and—he went a-w-a-y w-a-y over on dat bid hill, 
and—and—a-n-d, den he tome back a-den.’” 

Both boys laughed at Joe’s story and they 
wanted to hear another. 

“T’'ll tell you a story about Uncle George and 
Uncle Will when they were little boys just as 
big as you,” said Grandma. 

“It was winter time and three days after 
Christmas and it was Grandma’s birthday and 
Grandma’s boys wanted to buy her a present. 
Uncle George said, ‘We have no money but we 
can take some eggs to the store.’ So he and 
Uncle Will went to the hen-house and to the 
barn to look for eggs. When they could find no 
more they got ready to go. The store was not in 
town. It was in the country. It was standing 
right over there on the other side of the Orchard, 
the way you go to Auntie Seaman’s, you know. 
I think Uncle George and Uncle Will must have 
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been in a big hurry to reach the store and per- 
haps they ran the most of the way. I shouldn't 
wonder but what they fell down, too, because 
when they arrived at the store and the clerk 
opened the basket some of the eggs were broken 
and the clerk told them that there was but five 
cents worth of eggs remaining. 

Five cents would not buy a very big present. 
It would not buy a new dress, nor a silver thim- 
ble, nor a pair of scissors, nor a new broom. 
What should they buy? Grandma had always 
tried to teach her boys that they must not waste 
their money so they knew that they must buy 
something useful. They looked at most every- 
thing in the store I guess. The candy looked 
good, yes indeed. But it would hardly do to buy 
candy. After a long while the boys became tired 
trying to find a present and they were about to 
go-home without any when the clerk said, “Say, 
boys, why don’t you take a paper of pins? That 
would be a nice present and it would last a long 
time too.” Uncle George and Uncle Will thought 
that just the thing and they could hardly wait 
till the clerk wrapped it up. They ran all the 
way home and were out of breath when they 
got there too. “Here’s your present,” they both 
shouted at once. 

“And did you like it?” asked Robert. 

“Oh yes, indeed, very much,” said Grandma. 
“You know Mamma’s like what loving little 
hearts do for them.” 

“Well, that was sure a funny present.” 

“Now you must go to bed and tomorrow night 
T’ll tell you another story if you are good boys 
and say your prayers nicely.” 

“Oh,” said Joe, “we never forget our prayers, 
do we Bob?” 

“No, not when we think about it,” answered 
Bob. 


LITTLE COUSIN JASPER 


Little Cousin Jasper, he 

Don’t live in this town, like me— 
He lives ’way to Rensselaer, 

An’ ist comes to visit here. 


He says ’at our court-house square 
Ain’t nigh big as theirn is there!— 
He says their town’s big as four 
Er five towns like this, an’ more! 


He says ef his folks moved here 
He’d cry to leave Rensselaer— 
’Cause they’s prairies there, an’ lakes, 
An’ wile-ducks an’ rattlesnakes! 
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Yes, ’n’ little Jasper’s pa 

Shoots most things you ever saw!— 
Wunst he shot a deer, one day, 
’At swummed off an’ got away. 


Little Cousin Jasper went 

An’ camped out wunst in a tent 
Wiv his pa, an’ helt his gun 
While he kilt a turrapun. 


An’ when his ma heerd o’ that, 
An’ more things his pa’s bin at, 
She says: “Yes, ’n’ he'll git shot 
’Fore he’s man-grown, like as not!” 


An’ they’s mussrats there, an’ minks, 
An’ di-dippers, an’ chee-winks— 

Yes, ’n’ cal’mus-root, you chew 

All up an’ ’t ’on’t pizen you! 


An’ in town, ’s a flag-pole there— 
Highest one ’at’s anywhere 

In this world!—wite in the street 
Where the big mass-meetin’s meet. 


Yes, ’n’ Jasper, he says they 
Got a brass band there, an’ play 
On it, an’ march up an’ down 
An’ all over round the town! 


Wisht our town ain’t like it is!— 
Wisht it’s ’ist as big as his! 

Wisht ’at his folks they’d move here, 
An’ we’d move to Rensselaer. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Pat was rather neglectful of his duties. His 
pastor rebuked him and said, “How do you ever 
expect to get to Heaven?” 

“Oh, that will be easy enough,” said Pat, “T’ll 
go up to the gates and open the door and shut 
the door, and open the door and shut the door, 
till St. Peter gets impatient and says, ‘For good- 
ness sakes, Pat, either come in or stay out!’” 


BOBBY BUMBLE 


Bobby Bumble 
Took a tumble, 
Up he jumped, 
And didn’t grumble, 
Not a rumble 
Nor a mumble 
About his stumble. 
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Abbey Chronicle 


—Father Edward Berheide, O. S. B., business 
manager of the Abbey Press, went to Richmond 
on June 2nd to receive the marriage vows of his 
sister Helen and Mr. James Slattery. Father 
Anselm officiated in a like capacity at Jasper on 
June 4th, when his brother, Otto Schaaf, became 
a benedict. Congratulations to the happy young 
couples and a hearty welcome to our new brother 
and sister. 

—William Moore, of Third Latin, was called 
home to Indianapolis, on June 4th, by the unex- 
pected death of his mother. God rest her soul! 

—Early in June Father Thomas delivered a 
lecture for the K. of C’s at Jasper. He also 
attended the diamond jubilee celebration of the 
Sisters of Providence, who have conducted a 
flourishing parochial school for the past sixty 
years at that place. 

—The Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D, D., ar- 
rived on Pentecost Sunday to ordain thirteen 
young men to the priesthood, nineteen to the 
diaconate, whose names were given in our last 
issue; and to confer minor orders upon Carl 
Busald, John Murtaugh, James Burns, John 
Doyle, Joseph Trible, Leonard Wernsing, for the 
diocese of Indianapolis; Bernard Kunkel, for 
Belleville; James Higdon, for Louisville; Fran- 
cis Dombrowsky, for Wichita; Francis Hagedorn, 
for Kansas City. 

—Many relatives and friends of those to be 
ordained came to witness the solemn and im- 
posing rites of ordination. Among the clergy 
present were the following: Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. 
B. Ledvina, 93, Vice-President of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society; the Rev Fathers 
Frank Luebberman, Chaplain of St, Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Evansville; Edward Feller, Frenchtown; 
George Schenk, Evans Landing; Joseph Kempf, 
Holy Trinity Church, New Albany; Frank 
0’Connor, Cathedral, Louisville, Ky.; James Ma- 
loney, St. Columba’s Church, Louisville, Ky.; 
Francis Timoney, Knottsville, Ky.; Richard Ma- 
loney, St. Stephen’s Church, Owensboro, “3 J. 
Higgins, Owensboro, Ky.; John Walsh, Green- 
castle; August Fussenegger, Holy Cross Church, 
Indianapolis; Andrew Bastnagel, St. pameayS 
Church, Evansville; Edward Bauer, Obertsville; 
Linus Braun, O. F. M., St. Boniface Church, 
Louisville, Ky.; Omer Eisenman, Bedford; James 
Gregoire and Raymond Mellen, St. Francis Xavier 
Church, Vincennes; Alphonse Smith and Elmer 
Ritter, Cathedral, Indianapolis; John Scheefers, 
Troy, Aloysius Schnellenberger, Celestine; Wil- 
liam Bastnagel, St. Mary’s Church, Evansville; 
Victor Sullivan, San Antonio, Texas; Joseph G. 
Lannert; E. J. Zirkelbach, St. Croix; A. W. 
Powell, Stringtown, Ill.; Frank Meyers, Ste. 
Marie, Ill.; Joseph Sermersheim, St. Mary-of-the- 
Knobs; Bernard Riedfort, Starlight; John O’Con- 
nell, St. Patrick’s Church, Indianapolis; Otto 
Bosler, Prescott; Joseph Gerdon, Loogootee; Hen- 
ry Verst, St. Philipps; William Boland, Leopold; 
Pierce Dixon, St. Anthony’s Church Indianapolis; 
Frederick Burgett, Terre Haute; Frank X. Wolf, 
Poseyville; Paul Bleuel, Redbrush; William Seib- 
ertz, St. Mary’s Church, New Albany; Clement 
Klingel, O. S. B., St. Anthony; John B. Schorno, 


O. S. B., Ferdinand; Andrew Bauer, O. S. B., 
Mariah Hill; Isidore Maenner, O. S. B., Siberia; 
Norbert Spitzmesser, O. S. B., Ferdinand; Fran- 
cis Schoeppner, O. S. B., Howell, p. t. 

Among other visitors, we welcomed from the 
Ursuline Convent at Mt. St. Joseph, Ky., Mothers 
Aloysia and Agnes, also Sisters Gabriel and Raph- 
ael( Hayden) who came to witness the ordina- 
tion of their brother, Rev. J. P. Hayden. Sister 
Uriel, a cousin of the newly ordained, was like- 
wise among their number. 

—Mrs. F. A. Thuis, of Vincennes, was here in 
June to visit her three sons, Father Columban, 
0. S. B., Fr. Stephen, O. S. B., a cleric of Second 
Theology, and Vincent, who will finish the clas- 
sics this coming year. The fourth child’of the 
family is Sister Rose Dolores of the Sisters of 
Providence. 

—Mr. Walter, of New Albany, whose grand- 
son Albert has just completed the first year of 
the classical course, was also a June visitor at 
St. Meinrad. 

—June 20th—the opening of vacation—was a 
happy day for both students and professors. 

—The annual retreat for the priests and cler- 
ics of the abbey opened on June 22nd and closed 
on the feast of the Sacred Heart. Father Den- 
nis, O. F. M., of Cincinnati, editor of the Send- 
bote, conducted the exercises in English. 

—Rev. Richard Maloney, ’03—’04, has been ap- 
pointed irremovable rector of St: Stephen’s 
Church, Owensboro, Ky. 

—Father Chrysostom has just completed a fine 
residence at Dale, which has at last become a 
full-fledged parish. In September the Benedic- 
tine Sisters will take charge of the parochial 
school at that place. Boonville is attached to 
Dale as a mission. This gives the Boonville 
people a chance to attend mass twice a month 
on Sunday. 

—Photographer N. H. Simes, who, conjointly 
with Harry Bishof, conducts a studio on South 
Second Street, Louisville, came down to St. Mein- 
rad several weeks ago in company with our 
genial friend Frank McDonogh, to take back with 
him some good impressions of St. Meinrad and 
vicinity. Did he succeed? Well, you should see 
the results. He took splendid panoramic views 
(1) of the buildings with the surrounding forest- 
covered hills, (2) of the visiting clergy here for 
the ordinations, (3) of the students of the Theo- 
logical Seminary; (4) of the students of the 
Preparatory Seminary. Photos 1, 2, and 3, if 
ordered through THE GRAIL, can be had for $1 
each (regular price $2). Photo 4 can be had for 
75 cents. In length the photos vary from 24 
inches to 40 inches. We might mention here in- 
cidentally that these same photographers, in the 
employment of the government, have taken 
splendid panoramic views of Camps Taylor and 
Knox. Some of the views measure 50 inches in 
length. 

—J h Sum, ’11-’14, of the 142nd Field 


osep 
Artillery, A. E. F., who returned recently from 
and eight months’ stay in France, paid his Alma 
Mater a visit several weeks ago. 
—On May 28th, Henry Heck, of Second Latin, 
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had the pleasure of a visit from his father, Mr. 
Henry Heck, of St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, and 
from his brother, First Sergt. Herman Heck, of 
the aviation corps, now at March Field, River- 
side, Cal. The latter, who had seen seventeen 
months’ service overseas, returned to the States 
sometime ago. This was the first opportunity 
the brothers had had of meeting. 

—On June 13th the Rev. Otto Meyer, ’90, of 
Damiansville, Ill., together with Rev. B. Peters, 
of Breese, Ill., and Rev. Gerard Toennies, of New 
Baden, Ill., were pleasant callers at the Abbey. 

—The Rev. John Frei, ’07, arrived June 13th 
from Lemmon, S. D., to assist at the first solemn 
mass of Father Ildephonse. Father Frei has 
seen hard times in the mission field on the prai- 
ome ag Dakota. We were glad to welcome him 

ack. 

—On June 14th we received another welcome 

est in the person of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Joseph 
Sacenien. D. D. of Toledo, Ohio, who came to 
preach the sermon at the first mass tomorrow, 
Trinity Sunday. 


FIRST MASSES 


We give below, in so far as reports have 
reached us, the places where the newly ordained 
priests celebrated their first solemn masses, to- 
gether with the date of celebration, which in most 
instances was June 15th, and the officers of the 
masses. 

Rev. Ildephonse Kreidler, O. S. B., in the Abbey 
Church at St. Meinrad.. Rev. John Frei, of Lem- 
mon, S. D., was assistant priest; Father Justin, 
deacon; Father Paul, subdeacon. The Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, D. D., of Toledo, Ohio, preached 
a powerful sermon on the priesthood. 

Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B., at Poseyville, 
Ind., his old home. The Rev. A. A. Schaaf, his 
former pastor, was assistant priest; Rev. An- 
selm Schaaf, O. S. B., was deacon of the mass 
and delivered the sermon; Father Martin, O.S.B., 
subdeacon; Rev. F. X. Wolf, pastor, and Semi- 
narian Henry Trapp, the latter a cousin of the 
celebrant, masters of ceremonies. 

Rev. Lambert Enslinger, O. S. B., at St. Mary’s 
Church, New Albany, where he was baptized and 
made his first Holy Communion. Rev. Wm. Sei- 
bertz, pastor, was assistant priest; Fr. Placidus 
Kempf, O. S. B., deacon; Rev. George Borries, 
subdeacon; Rev. Joseph Sermersheim, Master of 
cefemonies; Father Dominic was the orator of 
the day. 

Rev. Francis Mellen, at the Cathedral, Indian- 
apolis. Rev. Raymond Mellen, brother of the 
celebrant, was assistant priest; Rev. Henry Dug- 
an, deacon; Mr. Cornelius Mellen, C. R., like- 
wise a brother of the celebrant, subdeacon; Rev. 
Elmer Ritter, master of ceremonies; Rev. Al- 
phonse Smith preached. The Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Chartrand, D. D., with Rev. Maurice O’Connor 
and Rev. Edgar O’Connor as deacons of honor, 
assisted on the throne. 

Rev. Charles Walsh, at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Indianapolis. The pastor, Rev. John O’Connell, 
was assistant priest; Rev. John Walsh and Mr. 
Raymond Walsh, S. J., brothers of the celebrant, 
deacon and subdeacon respectively; Rev. Leo 
Creeden, master of ceremonies; Rev. Fridolin 
Stauble, O. M. C., preached. Bro. Louis Wals4, 
S. J., a fourth brother, was present in the sane- 
tuary. 
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Rev. Paul A. Deery, at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Indianapolis. Rev. George Lannert was assist-— 
ant priest; Rev. Bernard Sheridan, deacon; Mr. 
Albert Deery, brother of the celebrant, subdea- 
con; Fathers John Gallagher and Joseph Bry. 
masters of ceremonies. The sermon was preach 
by the pastor, Rev. Francis B. Dowd. 

Rev. George Ziemer, at St. Anthony’s Church, 
Evansville. Father Augustine, O. S. B., was as- 
sistant priest; Rev. Carl Riebenthaler, deacon; 
Rev. George Sebastian, subdeacon; Rev. Andrew — 
Bastnagel, master of ceremonies. The pastor, 
Rev. Killian Schott, delivered the sermon. 

Rev. Albert Schad, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Madison. 

Rev. John Dudine, at Schnellville, Ind. His 
brother, Father Charles, O. S. B., was assistant 
priest; Rev. R. J. Hoeing, deacon; Rev. A.’ 
Schnellenberger, subdeacon; the pastor, Rev. 
John Schueth, master of ceremonies. Father 
Norbert, O. S. B., was the preacher. 

Rev. Henry J. Pieper, at St. Boniface Church, 
Louisville, Ky. A cousin of the celebrant, Rev. 
Bernard Wessling, was assistant priest; Rev.’ 
Columban Thuis, O. S. B., deacon; Rev. Felician” 
Sandfort, O. F. M., subdeacon; Fr. Walter Gott- 
brath, O. F. M., master of ceremonies. Rev, 
Hugo Staud, O. F. M., lector of theology at the 
Franciscan House of Studies, Oldenburg, Ind. 
preached. 

Rev. Francis J. Smith, at the venerable old 
cathedral of Bardstown the mother-see of thé 
West. Rev. R. Clark, O. P., was assistant priest; 
Rev. Pierce Dixon, deacon; Rev. T. Tobin, sub 
deacon; Rev. Eberhard Olinger, O. S. B., mas 
of ceremonies. 


Rev. J. Paschal Hayden, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Owensboro, Ky. FE 
Rev. Jacob Nickels, at St. Theodore’s Chure! 
Chicago. The pastor, Rev. John J. Kearns, w 
assistant priest; Rev. Anthony Badina, deaco 
Rev. Wm. Renner, subdeacon; Rev Victor Sull 
van, master of ceremonies; Rev. Richard Matt 

ingly, O. S. B., preached. 

Rev. Leon S. Moczygemba, at Fall City, Te 
Rev. F. X. Hillen, of Diamond, Ind., deacon; F 
P. Grzesiak, subdeacon; Rev. Albert Wenso 
pastor, master of ceremonies. Father To 
preached in Polish. At the evening services F 
ther Hillen preached in English. 

Rev. Anthony Lehmen, at the Abbey Chu 
Conception, Mo. : 

Rev. Leo Herzog, at Park, Kansas, on Jw 
18th. 

Rev. Augustine Riehl, at Troy, Ind., June 22n 
The pastor, Rev. John Scheefers, was assist 

riest; Rev. John Rapp, deacon; Rev. Geo 
iemer, subdeacon; Rev. Herbert Winterhalt 
master of ceremonies; Seminarians John F 
and Leo Lindemann, acolytes; Henry Doll, cer 
bearer; Father Thomas, O. S. B., preached. ~ 

Two former students, Rev. Leo Doyle, ’08—I 
who completed his seminary course at Milwauk 
and Rev. Louis V. O’Harran, 710-14, who com 
pleted his studies at Cincinnati, also celeb 
~their first solemn masses.on June 15th, 
former at Loogootee, Ind., the latter, at M 
ville, Ky. : 

May it please God to grant these new labo 
abundant success in the vast field that opens 
before them. j 
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